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Editorial Comment 


ONLY REALIZATION of an exceptional opportunity 
open to Phi Delta Kappa could induce me to write 
this article. As a former pro- 
fessor of educational administra- 
tion, I am cognizant that an 
alumnus like myself should guard 
against being a brake on the progress wheels of his 
institution. All too often, alumni hark back to their 
active student period as a standard and view askance 
the policies and acts of those now conducting the 
organization. The circumstances inducing me to write 
is that Phi Delta Kappa nationally has returned to its 
original policy of taking in worthy members of all 
races. Under this same policy, a group including my- 
self worked at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1909 and 1910 to bring together all the sim- 
ilar independent local groups of male educators that 
had formed throughout the country. The resulting 
amalgamation was Phi Delta Kappa. The local group 
at Teachers College abandoned its independent status 
to come Beta Chapter in the national fraternity and I 
was a charter member of this chapter. 

As participant or observer for nearly thirty-five 
years, in several chapters of Phi Delta Kappa, two 
national councils of the fraternity, and several teacher 
training institutions, I have long noted certain phe- 
nomena. Both fraternity and institutions have man- 
ifested an incessant itch for change but, in both, pol- 
icies every so often have returned to those previously 
abandoned. Sometimes this movement has been cir- 
cular in the same plane, with no observable final ad- 
vance. At other times, the return has been at a higher 
level, thus showing a kind of spiral progress upward. 
Therefore, I am not surprised to see Phi Delta Kappa 
nationally returning to its initial policy of no racial 
discrimination, a policy the charter members of Beta 
Chapter took for granted. 

Within a few years of its founding, the national fra- 
ternity went after strange gods. One result was shut- 
ting the fraternity’s entrance doors to numerous wor- 
thy men who happened to be born with pigmented 
surface but whose characters and accomplishments 
were far whiter than those of many of the paleskins 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


admitted. Offhand, I recall we could not admit to 
Beta Chapter such men as: the Dean of Education of 
the University of the Philippines; some outstanding 
Chinese; the librarian of Howard University; and 
certain pre-eminent Mexicans and Sov:i: Americans 
of Indian blood. So far as I know, Beta Chapter never 
really desired the White Clause. I was away from the 
Chapter 1911-1920 but have attended many of its 
meetings from 1921 to the present. In this later pe- 
riod the chapter as a whole has usually been chafing 
under the clause. At times, noticeably in one year, 
certain officers, individuals, and groups in the chapter 
sincerely favored the clause. Consequently, as a Beta 
man who has for years done all he could to get the 
clause abolished, I am delighted to see it discarded 
and to know that Phi Delta Kappa is now in a posi- 
tion to exert in actuality the leadership the fraternity 
has all along professed. Our side of the world of to- 
day is made up of all sorts of races fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with us for freedom. Any leadership 
exerted by educators in that world will have to come 
from groups including representatives of all the races 
fighting on our side. In such a world, any claim for 
leadership by an organization limited to men who by 
the merest chance started life with white skin, would 
need a stronger adjective than “‘preposterous’’ to char- 
acterize it properly. Therefore, I was tremendously 
encouraged and uplifted when the White Clause was 
abolished. Also, I was mighty proud of all those who 
had an active part in the struggle to secure this return 
to the faith of the fraternity’s founders. 

Now that the White Clause has been abolished, 
the fraternity faces two possibilities: First, the fra- 
ternity can rest on its laurels, a course, as Will Rogers 
would put it, likely to result only in one or both 
laurels becoming mighty sore. 

Second, Phi Delta Kappa can go on to leadership 
in new areas. Over the years my own chapter and 
the national organization have spent much time, often 
to little purpose, on discussing how they could best 
serve the national organization, their members, their 
institutions, and the profession of education. Time 
and again, both chapter and national organization 
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have pondered ways of exerting leadership without 
duly considering how greatly conditions had changed. 
For example, Beta Chapter at its start did much to 
stimulate research at Teachers College by serving as 
a seminar. But the growth of the College, the devel- 
opment of strong departmental clubs, and the installa- 
tion of departmental and Advanced School seminars 
have removed all need for Phi Delta Kappa to try now 
to render any such service at this particular institu- 
tion. The pressure of work in courses has sometimes 
made it impossible to secure able local officers who 
would give the chapter sufficient time. I have seen 
years in which, when numerous men asked my advice 
about becoming Phi Delta Kappans at my own insti- 
tution, all I could honestly say was that they could 
not afford to stay out of the fraternity. In such years 
I could not conscientiously urge them to join it. 

By far the greatest leadership possibility open to 
Phi Delta Kappa, in my judgment, is the opportunity 
to head up a movement to get into the organization 
the numerous men of the non-white races who would 
be eligible at present but could not be made members 
during the many years the White Clause was in force. 
A chapter can first invite such men among the alumni 
of its own institution and then try to get all other 
chapters to consider doing the same with the alumni 
of their institutions. I hope the national officials will 
rise to the opportunity and urze chapters to take in 
such men. The coming of such men into the frater- 
nity ought to make it a mucli stronger and more use- 
ful organization, both for education and for general 
world conditions. Nothing in the fraternity consti- 
tution stands in the way of inviting such men. In- 
deed, they are now specifically eligible to membership 
under Article IX, Section 2, Paragraph 3 of the Con- 
stitution. The national administration of the frater- 
nity should welcome such members. It undoubtedly 
fears that an appreciable number of the present mem- 
bers will not be able in these trying times to keep up 
their dues. Moreover, an impressive precedent has 
long existed in the noted honor society of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Many a new chapter in that society has elected 
to membership students from former classes who 
clearly met the scholarship-average requirement. 

The time to start taking in members as proposed is 
now. Recently, certain Phi Delta Kappans around my 
own institution have said that even mentioning the 
White Clause at this time is waving a red rag in the 
face of a bull. To this statement, I have two replies: 
First, if the supporters of the clause want to view the 
matter this way, their choice of metaphor is unhappy. 
Phi Delta Kappa has always stressed intelligent use 
of the head and striving upward toward worthy ideals. 
But a bull charges with his head down. The only 


part of him then pointing upward is his tail. How- 
ever, if the bull metaphor has to be used, the actual 
situation seems to me to be essentially as follows: The 
White Clause was abolished by a vote of four chap- 
ters for repeal to every chapter for retention. There 
are thus four contented bulls just as big, powerful, 
and determined as the disgruntled one. It hardly 
takes an expert in taurine psychology to conclude that 
our “off” bull, when he sees his four brethren reso- 
lutely walking forward with heads up and calm eyes 
on the future and not the least excited about what he 
considers a red rag, will do some deep bull thinking. 
If he does such thinking, his reactions are likely to 
run about this way: he will realize what an exhibition 
of himself he will make if he wildly charges with 
lowered head and sky-pointing tail. He will consider 
sharing the interesting but rational life of his four 
brother bulls. He may even run to catch up with 
them. Remember, Brother Reader, I didn’t start this 
bull business. 

Second, members opposing the extension of mem- 
bership I advocate are going to have a mighty hard 
time convincing any fair-minded man that their ac- 
tion is serving their country. Consider: It is reason- 
able to expect that the winning of the war could be 
noticeably expedited by an active organization that 
included leading educators of all the races fighting on 
our side. It is even more reasonabie to expect that the 
peace could be greatly influenced for the better by such 
an organization. It is still more reasonable to expect 
that Phi Delta Kappa’s biggest educational contribu- 
tion could be rendered only by adding international 
activities to its present merely national ones. If these 
statements hold, obviously the earlier the fraternity 
enlist the educators of the other races, the better. 

The representation of opportunity in old Greek 
mythology was a woman with long hair streaming up 
over her head and out in front. While she is coming 
toward one, he has a chance to grasp her hair and 
stop her. When she is alongside, he can with diffi- 
culty clutch her hair. Once she is past him, he can- 
not stop her for there is nothing on the back of her 
head that he can grasp. Opportunity to take in prom- 
inent older worthy members of the non-white races, 
when it will count the most, is rapidly approaching 
the chapters and national organization of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Unless they promptly grasp this opportunity, 
they will almost certainly later be thinking: “Nothing 
and too late.”—-CARTER ALEXANDER, Beta, Library 
Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Sigma Chapter, Ohio State University, which pro- 
tested the “white clause” vigorously was reinstated to 
good standing on May 29 after nearly two years undef 


suspension. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES, 30,000,000 youth annually 
answer the roll call of our schools and colleges. When 
the Declaration of Independence was 
OUR signed, the entire population of the 
PUBLIC colonies was only one-tenth of the num- 
SCHOOLS ber now in our schools. The years pre- 
ceding 1776 were similar in many ways 
to our own times. Freedom and liberty were being 
challenged by despotism and tyranny. Seventeen 
seventy-six was marked by blood, sweat, and tears. 
Fathers and sons left home and loved ones. There 
were heartaches and sorrows. Misery, disease, and 
devastation were rampant. The Declaration of Inde- 
dence was in itself a setting forth of the griev- 
ances and the rights and ideals to be achieved in the 
new nation. 

The daring of our forefathers was startling. They 
established free government at a time when 85 per 
cent of the people could neither read nor write. The 
public school as we know it today did not exist. Only 
a few children were served by the Latin Grammar 
school of that time. Harvard, Yale, and William and 
Mary College prepared students for but three or four 
of the learned professions. 

Then, like a people dwelling in darkness, our fore- 
fathers saw a great light—the little red schoolhouse! 
All the children of all the people could go to school. 
It wasn’t long until all the children were required to 
go to school. It was evident to the early patriots that 
a government of the people could not tolerate igno- 
rance and the blight of illiteracy. But the limitations 
of the little red schoolhouse could not meet the far- 
reaching demands of our growing urban centers. So 
art, music, citizenship, vocational training, health 
education, and supervised recreation came to augment 
the three R’s. Yet with all this growth and develop- 
ment, the schools have consistently belonged to the 
people. They represent the best ideals of local self- 
government. 

War has increased the confidence of the American 
people in their educational institutions. The boy who 
but yesterday first gripped a hammer handle in an 
industrial arts class is today manning a power ham- 
mer to make guns and tanks. The little lad who, only 
a day or two ago, was fitting a rubber band to a model 
airplane is now flying an honest-to-goodness bomber 
loaded with lethal messages for the enemy. May the 
day shortly come when the victorious United Nations 
will beat their bombers into transport planes carrying 
trade and good will; and when the lads now engaged 
in war may become ambassadors of peace bearing free- 
dom and understanding to all nations! 

Today we salute the schools of America! Through 
their open doors, from homes of poverty and from 
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the ranks of the common people, have come many of 
our great men and women. May God bless our schools 
as in the generations past. May they always keep high 
the best ideals of American citizenship. They are im- 
portant to the winning of the war. They are essential 
to winning and maintaining the peace.—Excerpts 
from address of Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Michigan. 


FIELD CHAPTERS say they are not able to maintain their 
regular schedule of meetings because of travel diffi- 

culties. Campus chapters have found 
FOR THE _ that the number of qualified men 
DURATION available for initiation has dropped 

rapidly. Many members are in the 
military service. The result has been a rapid decrease 
in the income of national office and chapters. The in- 
evitable consequence is an economy program. For ex- 
ample, the national magazine cost $10,253; $9,476; 
$9,570; and $9,651 successively for the past four years, 
including editorial assistance and postage. The current 
budget is $4,500. Editorial assistance, no longer pro- 
vided, has cost $1,500 per year in addition to part of 
the salary of the publications secretary which was car- 
ried as a part of the general clerical overhead and that 
service is no longer available. We have, in fact, a 
rationing program without federal control and for the 
duration.—P. M. C. 


Important Announcement 


This issue of THE PHt DELTA KaPPaAN is being 
mailed to all members in good standing and to those 
who were in good standing as of May 31, 1942, but 
who have as yet failed to remit dues for the current 
year. By action of the national executive committee 
and because of the necessity for conserving our finan- 
cial resources in every way possible, this will be the last 
copy mailed to those in arrears unless and until they 
are reinstated on the mailing list by reason of dues 
payment. Please take note—mail your dues remit- 
tance to your chapter at once, or, if you prefer, send 
your check to the national office where the receipt of 
your payment will be recorded and the check then 
forwarded to your chapter for attention in the usual 
way. This will insure your prompt reinstatement on 
the mailing list and your chapter officers will not be 
“on the spot” for a rush report to the national office. 
Please do not ask for ‘back numbers” which you may 
miss through late remittance of your dues. The cur- 
rent year is the 34th fiscal year. If you hold a 34th 
year card, showing expiration of good standing May 
31, 1943, you are now in good standing. 
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ERNARD SHAW once said that the schools are al- 

ways driving the tacks where the carpet was last 
year. The social lag is conspicuous in the schools, 
noticeable in the elementary school, discouraging in 
the secondary school, and almost unbelievable in col- 
lege. I shall concern myself today with the elemen- 
tary and the secondary school, particularly the latter. 
The public school is not primarily a socialistic under- 
taking, though we operate it as if it were only a de- 
vice for bringing about benefits to individuals by 
means of a government enterprise supported by pub- 
lic funds. The policy of supporting public schools by 
general taxation according to ability to pay is logical 
only for an educational system which has as its prin- 
cipal objective some important contribution to so- 
ciety, to the welfare of all of us, and not merely to 
serve those who have children in the public schools. 
The history of education clearly indicates that such 
has been the principal argument for free public 
schools. 

The schools have never operated entirely on that 
principle. They have been diverted by a number of 
influences. Colleges and universities from their ivory 
towers have attempted with considerable success to 
control the lower schools and to shape them around 
the single objective of preparation of the few for 
higher education. Employers have held, in general, 
the idea that schools should provide business and in- 
dustry with an abundant supply of young labor well- 
trained for store, shop, and factory. Both of these 
influences have had the support of parents. Society, 
social welfare, has had no attorneys in court, no pres- 
sure groups, save the occasional educational philoso- 
pher or social analyst who saw in public education the 
necessary foundation of a functioning democracy and 
the principal means of social progress. The funda- 
mental principle in the redirection of education is the 
re-emphasis of its primary function—education for 
intelligent, responsible citizenship. 

In a democracy, the people are in a sense sovereign. 
In a representative democracy, such as ours, it is nec- 
essary that they be able to distinguish between sound 
and unsound leadership and representation. To re- 
main in office, the representatives of the people must 
convince the people that it is to their interest to choose 


The Basic Responsibility of Public 
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By HARL R. DOUGLASS 


* Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of 
Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


them as representatives. In office, to a very great ex- 
tent, they arre susceptible to the opinions of their con- 
stituents. The federal government has become not 
only responsible to the masses of voters, but respon- 
sible and sensitive to their opiniors. As a good ex- 
ample, you may take the present policy of the national 
administration to go no faster than majority public 
opinion would approve. As good examples of the 
dangers of any other policy, we may take the painful 
lessons taught by the supreme court packing fiasco, 
and the tragedy of Woodrow Wilson’s peace plans at 
the hands of an American people who were not ade- 
quately prepared to consider them intelligently. In 
general, what solutions to the problems of state and 
nation are adopted, depend largely upon the ability 
of the people to understand proposed solutions and 
to evaluate them. Therein lies the great opportunity 
and the great responsibility of public education. Her- 
bert Hoover, in his inaugural address, said so truth- 
fully, ‘Democracy can succeed only through an in- 
structed electorate. Our objective is not merely to 
overcome illiteracy. We have marched far beyond 
that. The more complicated become the problems of 
our nation, the greater the need for more and more 
advanced instruction.” 

In this day of highly complicated industrial organ- 
ization, of highly organized interdependence within 
the nation and between nations, our problems have 
become most complicated and difficult to understand 
and most perplexing to solve. I doubt sometimes that 
our founding fathers would ever have trusted the wel- 
fare of the nation to a democratic form of govern- 
ment had they been able to foretell how complicated 
our economic and political life would become and 
what demands upon the intelligence of the common 
man the democratic government they created would 
entail. They were, of course, equally unable to im- 
agine the opportunities for public education which 
the next century and a half would bring. 

We have on every hand evidences of the need for 
redirection of the program of the public schools. In 
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the depression, it was clear that the people had not 
been adequately educated to meet the problems in- 
volved. All sorts of unsound schemes were able to at- 
tract thousands, even millions of followers—the fal- 
lacious, “‘pig-xilling” economics of scarcity, the Town- 
send Plan, the Coughlin demagoguery—the theory 
that the depression would just solve itself, and the- 
ories based upon the idea that the standard of living 
could be improved by decreasing production. Our in- 
ability to hook up the nation’s great resources of men, 
money, and materials to solve the problem of un- 
employment except in time of war is a definite chal- 
lenge to the redirection of the program of the schools. 
The conservation of our priceless possession—the soil, 
the product of a million years is another; the provi- 
sion of medical and dental service to the masses is an- 
other, as is the defense of democratic government 
against group control in city and state government. 
The emancipation of millions of tenant farmers, share 
croppers, and their full acceptance into our economic 
society is one more. The problem of contributing our 
maximum to peace and of avoiding the incompre- 
hensible awfulness of war is still another. Hitler's 
confidence that democracy is too unwieldy and inefhi- 
cient to solve such problems was not the raving of a 
mad man; they were rather the cunning of a group of 
clever men who knew social psychology all too well. 
Even our isolated geographic position and our prod- 
igal natural resources may not always constitute suffi- 
cient margin to save us from the weaknesses of dem- 
ocratic government without popular intelligence. We 
are reminded of James Madison’s oft-quoted observa- 
tion, ““Democratic government without public educa- 
tion is prologue either to farce or tragedy or both.” 

The program of the schools needs to be radically 
reorganized to meet the needs of a changed and 
rapidly changing nation and world. Vocational edu- 
cation and preparation for college must give ground. 
At least one-fourth, probably more, of the school pro- 
gram should be dedicated to the task of insuring the 
effective functioning of democracy. Every boy, every 
gitl between the ages of twelve and eighteen should 
spend at least one hour and a half each school day in 
the preparation for intelligent thinking about social, 
economic, and political problems ; even before twelve, 
much can be done. In college, there is little hope for 
much progress in the next few decades. The college 
has never emerged from the status of a startlingly in- 
consistent hybrid of stilted academic culture on one 
side and vocational education at the level of the pro- 
fessions on the other. The great mass of college grad- 
uates are unbelievably ignorant about matters of cru- 
cial public concern and the majority not enough inter- 
ested to correct this ignorance. 


It is unfortunate that so much ignorant faith is 
placed in the ability of the school to give specific 
preparation for college and for a vocation. The find- 
ings of a score of careful investigations all agree that 
no pattern of subjects—foreign languages and mathe- 
matics, for example—prepare uniquely for college, 
but that history, science, and social studies possess as 
much value for college preparation as other subjects. 
All claims in favor of certain subjects as possessing 
unique values for college preparation have been proved 
to be little more than superstitions, perpetrated upon 
a credulous public by vested academic interests. 

The possibilities of specific vocational education in 
school have been exaggerated. Of the thousands of 
occupations listed in the U. S. Census, the school can 
give practical specific training for only a pitiful few 
and with the increasing use of complex machinery, 
the few constantly become fewer. Workers in other 
callings must acquire their specific vocational educa- 
tion outside of school. In spite of the relatively ex- 
pensive nature of vocational education, specific voca- 
tional training for millions of workers has to be se- 
cured on the job. 

Careful students of industrial personnel problems 
have concluded that the majority of workers today 
can learn their jobs well enough to be satisfactory 
workers within a comparatively short period of time 
—usually from three to eight weeks. 

The concept of vocational education held by many 
is not democratic or truly American. It stems from 
the idea that the great mass of children should not be 
trained for anything beyond literacy, a very primitive 
but emotional citizenship, and work on the farms or 
in the industries owned by the better classes. The 
business executive is sorely tempted to believe that he 
belongs to a superior strain (maybe pure Aryan!) and 
that the schools should supply him and his fellows 
with trained workers like Kipling’s “Sons of Martha,” 
numerous enough to provide a favorable labor market. 

The need for redirection along the lines of intelli- 
gent citizenship will be unusually keen in the next 
decade or so. It becomes increasingly apparent that 
the solution of employer-labor problems cannot be 
left to the struggle for power between the two inter- 
ested groups. The only thing solved will be the ques- 
tion of which is more powerful and the people will 
eventually foot the bills for the struggle, as every 
day’s labor lost means that much lowering of the gen- 
eral standard of living. 

We face today the formidable problem of financing 
a most costly war, more costly than all wars of modern 
time combined. Shall we accumulate a staggering na- 
tional debt—twice or three times that which the anti- 
new dealers told us five years ago was already dan- 
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gerously large? If we pay as we go, shall it be by tax- 
exempt or other bonds which will be a millstone around 
the necks of the next two or three generations? Shall 
it be by enforced savings or by taxes on wages and 
earnings? Our present generation of voters are like 
little children in the presence of these problems. They 
are swamped—overwhelmed. 

At the conclusion of the present war, we will be 
faced with the necessity of absorbing 20 to 30 millions 
of men now engaged or soon to be engaged in military 
or allied work. How shall it be done? Will we be 
able to finance another new deal on top of a national 
debt of a hundred billion dollars? What would be the 
effect of a plan of enforced savings which would re- 
lease at that time billions of dollars of purchasing 
power? 

It is true that we could not have taught the answers 
to these questions to the youth of a generation ago. 
We cannot teach the answers to youth today. That 
isn’t the point. Education does not consist merely of 
the learning of answers. The answers are likely to be 
soon forgotten or they may be answers to the wrong 
problems, or they may become wrong answers. The 
important thing is that by continued study in these 
fields, the voters of tomorrow develop the abilities to 
think clearly about such matters, a background of 
previous history in those fields, insights and under- 
standings which make them effective in tackling new 
problems, just as training in law enables attorneys to 
tackle all kinds of cases which arise, just as training 
and experience in business enables men to think more 
clearly about new business problems as they arise. 
They are at home in familiar surroundings. They 
know the landmarks and the fundamental principles. 

The schools should give much inore attention to the 
study of other peoples and other nations. We must 
understand them as friends or as enemies, as compet- 
itors, and as co-operators. We must be able to think 
intelligently about foreign trade. It must no longer 
be necessary for political leaders to advocate ‘‘sell ‘em 
everything—buy nothing,” and to insist upon a favor- 
able annual trade balance. We must bring up a gen- 
eration which can live at peace and in prosperity with 
the other nations. Isolationism and ignorant provin- 
cialism can bring us eventually only grief and eco- 
nomic if not political disaster. 

We must know the nature of foreign peoples, the 
economic physiognomy of their problems, their atti- 
tudes, and ways of doing business. We must know 
how to win the good will of all Latin America and 
undo the wrongs of ignorance and greed which have 
characterized our previous relations with them. 

We must begin in the first grade to develop the be- 
lief in the economic and political dignity of all men 


whatever their languages and the color of their skins. 
Our educational policies, however suitable for the iso- 
lated position we occupied in the 19th century, are no 
longer sound or consistent with the conditions of 20th 
century life. 

While our brave English cousins as well as our 
courageous Russian allies must be supported to our 
fullest ability in the present struggle, care must be 
taken to so educate the American public that we will 
not be misled into an English alliance which will dis- 
criminate against our Russian and Chinese allies in the 
reconstruction of the post-war world. By reason of the 
facts that we speak the English language and the ma- 
jority of us are descended from ancestors from Great 
Britain, we have been and are being subjected to an 
emphasis upon English influence on our thinking, 
which may prove a considerable obstacle to our clear 
thinking about the problems of international relations 
in a period of reconstruction. In other words, it is 
necessary for the schools to develop a conscious policy 
of an impartial consideration of all other nations, par- 
ticularly of our allies, lest we lay the basis for another 
war twenty or thirty years hence, or become an ally of 
one or more nations following an imperialistic inter- 
national policy. 

Almost every great leader has, from Ben Franklin 
to the present, pointed out the importance of public 
education in some public document or address; as 
George Washington put it, “In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that public opinion be enlightened.” 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Grover Cleve- 
land, every great president has unequivocally favored 
the extension of public education in the direction of 
more intelligent citizenship. While the redirection of 
the program of education will take and is taking many 
new directions, none is more important or more badly 
needed than the great emphasis upon the training of 
young people for the intelligent consideration of the 
problems which confront American democracy, for as 
Daniel Webster put it, ‘In the diffusion of education 
among the people rests the means of perpetuation of 
our free institutions.” 


Education Abstracts is now being published by Wm. 
W. Brickman and associates, 32 Washington Place, 
New York City. They have generously offered a spe- 
cial rate of $4.00 per year for subscriptions from mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa—for a limited time only— 
although the regular subscription rate has been in- 
creased to $5.00 per year. Members subscribing for 
school and institutional libraries should remit the full 
rate. See advertisement on page 32. 
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HE IMPORTANCE of morale in shaping the issues 

and the outcome of the war cannot be overesti- 
mated, but before discussing its value in education we 
must be careful to explain how we intend to use this 
highly ambiguous term. The tendency is all too preva- 
lent to use it as an emotive label which can be assigned 
any meaning we choose. Whatever idea we may en- 
tertain of the nature and function of morale, one 
thing is certain: it is not merely a by-product of other 
activities; it is not an attitude that can be engendered 
by a campaign of intensive propaganda or by having 
the President of the United States decree one week as 
“Morale Week.”” Morale as an organic, inclusive con- 
cept does not depend for its success on the stimula- 
tion of verbal symbols; in this it stands sharply dis- 
tinguished from the aims of overt propaganda. Like 
religion, morale is not achieved without a change of 
heart. Faith and works, faith so strong and steadfast 
that it determines conduct, these display the essential 
qualities of a high and healthy morale. The test, it 
will be noted, is pragmatic; it is what a man does in 
relation to a group or institution of which he is a part, 
rather than what he says, which measures the degree 
of his morale. When war calls forth all the physical 
and moral energy of which a nation is capable, when 
indifference and indecision, cynicism and defeatism, 
have received their quietus, when soldiers and civilians 
not only obey orders but obey them willingly, seeking 
to do far more than is officially required of them, then 
we have a condition of high morale. 

To create the spirit of national unity which is the 
visible manifestation of high morale, educators must 
put forth their best efforts in cooperation with other 
institutions engaged in morale promotion. Arthur 
Upham Pope, of the Committee for National Morale, 
recommends the establishment of a morale service 
which would “show the public how to win the war 
of nerves, how to detect hostile propaganda, how to 
control rumor, fear, or panic.” If such a morale serv- 
ice is to be established, it must have branches within 
each school, for our educational institutions play an 
important part, especially in wartime, in influencing 
public opinion and maintaining morale. Educators 
have in their keeping the generation that will soon be 


* Arthur. Upham Pope, “The Importance of Morale,” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XV (December, 1941), 
P a The entire issue is devoted to the subject of “Civilian 

orale.” 
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called upon to contribute the most to the war effort 
either as soldiers or workers. Hence it is essential that 
the schools draw up a plan of action which will help 
to cultivate in the young attitudes that spring dynam- 
ically out of our experience in democratic living, at- 
titudes that are the best guaranty of a positive and 
vigorous morale. 

The field of morale promotion, however, is not only 
complex but beset with extraordinary difficulties. 
First of all, it represents a pioneering venture; there 
are seemingly no precedents, no institutional sign- 
posts; the administrator must experiment with new 
techniques; he must consult the findings of psychol- 
ogists and social scientists; he must formulate the goal 
towards which the school should strive and decide 
upon the best methods of reaching that goal.? Second, 
the task of morale promotion tends to awaken dormant 
suspicions, memories of the high-pressured sale of 
Liberty Bonds in the last war, memories of enforced 
public patriotism, memories of the drastic and hys- 
terical curtailment of civil liberties. Perhaps ‘Morale 
promotion” is but another eulogistic name for the 
same unpleasant, coercive process of regimentation. 
But once we define for ourselves the fundamentals of 
democratic morale, such fears and suspicions are 
proved groundless. For we immediately realize that 
democratic morale cannot be imposed from above; it 
presupposes the free consent of the people, their con- 
version, the unity of faith and works. If we agree on 
the goal to be pursued, there is a good chance that we 
shall agree on the means to be used in this emergency. 
Attitudes and actions, means and ends, are interrelated 
and interdependent. 

Complex and difficult as the subject is, educators 
in a position of administrative authority cannot af- 
ford to neglect it. In a fundamental and comprehen- 


*It should be pointed out that administrators have had 
limited experience in the field of morale promotion. Is there 
a high school in the country that does not endeavor to create 
institutional loyalty? Is not “school spirit’’ identified with 
school ? 


sive sense, education is morale-building. It all depends, 
of course, on how we define the two terms. If we 
identify morale-building with propaganda, we shall 
succeed neither in our educational activities nor in 
our morale promotion. Education in a democracy at- 
tempts to insure personality growth, to facilitate the 
development of socially desirable attitudes, to culti- 
vate habits of critical thinking. Unfortunately educa- 
tion is a slow process; it takes a long time. In a na- 
tional emergency such as we are facing today, morale 
building cannot afford to wait until the mind matures; 
it must secure results as soon as possible; it must 
hasten the construction of firm bridges between atti- 
tudes and actions, between faith and works. 

The educator undertaking the work of morale pro- 


motion is not setting out to transform his students, - 


regenerate them spiritually and mentally. Regard- 
less of the war emergency, the young will behave at 
present more or less as they have in the past. Their 
previous conditioning, their established pattern of 
habits, their attitudes and beliefs, will be the factors 
that determine how they react in this crisis. The ad- 
ministrator is therefore under the necessity of accept- 
ing them as they are, of making the most of the human 
material put in his keeping. He will scrupulously 
avoid the tempting short-cut of indoctrination, know- 
ing full well that attitudes are shaped, not by preach- 
ment, but by individual and social experiences in a 
given cultural environment. Morale cannot be en- 
forced by parental compulsion or official authority. 
It constitutes a betrayal of democracy to manipulate the 
young as if they were so many puppets, without con- 
sulting their interests or enlisting their power of 
initiative. 

However bravely we shout slogans, in the end we 
must come to the conclusion that words alone will 
not win the war. We cannot fool ourselves or the peo- 
ple at large by a parade of hortatory, inciting symbols. 
Abstractions, as the semanticist reminds us, must not 
be cut off from basic realities. Democratic morale must 
grow out of conditions, political, social, and economic, 
which satisfy the needs and promote the welfare of 
the people. Poverty, mass unemployment, racial or 
religious discrimination, the abuse of power, corrup- 
tion in high places, incompetent leadership—these are 
the foci of infection, these help to breed apathy, cyni- 
cism, resentment. These are the conditions that the 
educator, as a volunteer worker on the morale front, 
must face frankly. He must concern himself more 
with what students feel and believe than with what 
they say in the classroom. For it is these feelings and 
beliefs rather than their verbalizations, which will 
Cafty over into practice. 

Opponents of such a coordinated plan for morale 
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promotion might argue that there is no need for ap- 
plying it in the schools. The students are one hundred 
per cent loyal and patriotic. Such a diagnosis, how- 
ever, is far from correct. Offhand, why should we 
expect a population fed for over two decades on a 
synthetic diet of pacifism, to awaken suddenly, armed 
and resolute, to the realities of a second world war? 
Again and again, soldiers and newspaper correspond- 
ents returning from battlefronts in Egypt, Russia, and 
the Far East, complain of the dangerous complacency 
that prevails in this country, the apparent inability of 
our citizens to realize the seriousness of their peril, the 
sacrifices that will be expected of them, the cost that 
they will have to pay in blood and tears. The zig- 
zagging, indecisive foreign policy of the Administra- 


‘tion from September, 1939, to December, 1941, the 


unmistakable desire of a substantial section of our 
population to keep out of the war, the intemperate 
activities and propaganda of isolationist organizations, 
the psychology of defense that held us spellbound, the 
slowness with which the “‘defense’’ movement got 
under way—here is proof in plenty that there was 
something “‘rotten’’ in the United States. Are we 


justified in assuming that our students were not in- 


fluenced by our pacifist teaching, that they did not 
ardently imitate our psychology of defense? Is there 
any ground for believing that their attitude on the 
war was more realistic than that held by their elders? 
About five hundred seniors from the state of Wash- 
ington were asked to answer the question, “If the 
United States enters the war, how will your life be 
affected, both during the war and permanently?” 
There was nothing in the results to show that these 
students were prepared for the fiery ordeal of war. 
And this lack of emotional preparedness means, as 
the investigator points out, greater strain and possi- 
bility of serious maladjustment should the emergency 
arise—and lo, it has arisen! 

No, the schools cannot escape the responsibility for 
guidance in morale. They are in a strategic position 
not only to maintain morale among civilians but also 
to develop among the young a positive determination 
to win the war, attitudes which will lead to united 
action. How is that to be done? First of all, youth 
must be made to understand what all the shooting is 
about? What are the specific advantages of life in a 
democracy like the United States as compared with the 
totalitarian way of life? All this must be presented 
in intelligible, concrete terms. But study of the virtues 
of our native institutions and governmental structure 
is not enough; the matter remains intellectual at best 


* Lee J. Cronbach, “The Wartime Morale of Youth—An 
Analysis of the School's Problem,” School and Society, LV 
(March 14, 1942). 
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and does not enable the young to identify themselves 
with the issues being fought out on the field of battle. 
What is more important than the intensive study of 
American history is the opportunity offered youth to 
share co-operatively in the war effort. But the tasks 
assigned must not be stopgaps, designed merely to 
keep them busy; these tasks must bear a direct, mean- 
ingful, and fruitful relation to the national war effort. 
Every student should be encouraged to undertake 
something useful, an activity that will call forth his 
best efforts. A report issued by the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education and published by the 
Federal Security Agency of the United States Office 
of Education, soundly concludes that the maintenance 
of an effective morale among secondary school stu- 
dents during the war requires “(1) the continuing 
interpretation of the war effort to these young people 
and (2) the provision of means by which they may 
take an active part . . . in that effort.’’¢ 

In time of war, the need for constructive morale— 
morale that can stand fast in the midst of adversity— 
becomes urgent. A democracy cannot afford to throttle 
the spirit of objective inquiry, but the presence of a 
grave national danger makes it imperative that ade- 
quate precautions be taken against the enemy within 
the gates. ‘‘Totalitarian’” warfare requires the co- 
ordination of all ideological as well as technological 
resources. The people must believe in the cause for 
which they are fighting. If they have faith in the aims 
and ideals of the United Nations, they will be fortified 
with the courage and the determination to carry on 
until victory is finally achieved. The race is to the 
swift; the prize goes to the strong. But the importance 
of morale cannot be overlooked. What we do is 
powerfully influenced by what we believe. It is es- 
sential to emphasize and implement those states of 
mind, those beliefs, which will lead our people to 
win the war. Morale is the product of collective self- 
knowledge; the fruit of education and insight, not 
prejudice and blind passion. 

Morale, like peace, is indivisable. It is the function 
not of the administrator or the guidance counselor 
but of the faculty as a whole. Unlike the strategy of 
propaganda, morale promotion aims to make clear a 
number of self-evident but neglected truths. It strives 
to make the young realize that this is heir war, that 
they have a vital stake in the outcome. Whatever is 
valuable in our cultural heritage has been won at 
the expense of toil and strife. It is imperative that 
youth should identify their interests with those of the 
nation. If this war should be lost, what would be the 
consequences? What .are the oppressed people of 


“Secondary Schools and the War Effort (Wasiington, 
D.C., 1942), p. 6. 
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Europe now suffering? What political privileges, 
what educational and economic opportunities, what 
social benefits are ours that have been blacked out on 
the continent? A sound morale in the student body 
will be discernible in their vision and comprehension 
of the emerging international order, the growing unity 
of mankind. Are they able to fill in with flesh-and- 
blood substance the generalization known as “the 
American way of life’? Forums, discussions, charts, 
moving pictures dealing with these phases of life 
abroad and in this country, the reading of literature, 
creative and informational, listening to a number of 
carefully chosen radio programs, would do much to 
promote high morale. Democratic morale, unlike 
fascist-inspired propaganda, is designed to produce 
free men. The fascist man is a spiritual slave whose 
law is obedience; the leader is his god. He has sur- 
rendered his intellectual and political freedom ; his ac- 
tions are motivated by means of identification with 
the State. The democratic man swears allegiance be- 
cause he yields to a compulsion that stems from within. 
His service is wholehearted because it is voluntarily 
given, a form of consecration to a cause that is known 
and approved of both rationally and emotionally by 
the whole man. 

Morale promotion in wartime may seem to require 
of the schools a reversal of their former teachings and 
outlook. Where they once preached the advantages 
of peace and the evil of war, they must now revise 
their ideological approach. But there is no reason why 
the movement for international peace should be liqui- 
dated. On the contrary, the principle should be 
strongly emphasized that the only justification for 
the horror and bloodshed of war is the hope that 
permanent peace will be established on earth. The 
educator concerned with the promotion of morale 
must realize at the outset that war is essentially re- 
pugnant to the civilian mind. By no stretch of the 
imagination can the art of warfare, especially under 
modern mechanized conditions, be regarded as a boon 
to civilization. 

It is of considerable interest to learn that the Ger- 
mans bend all their energy and ingenuity to the task 
of inculcating the military virtues in the young. War 
is glorified ; every effort is made to impose militarism 
as the approved social norm. The soldier is held up 
as the ideal type to be admired and emulated; indoc- 
trination with that end in view is carried to fantastic 
lengths. This perversion of the German psyche was 
the deliberate handiwork of the national leaders. If 
total war was to result in victory for Germany, then 
the people would have to be indoctrinated in such a 
way as to welcome war. The young are taken over, 
as is described in Education for Death, when they are 
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still impressionable. Service in the army is not a break 
in the normal, peacetime routine; it is the goal, the 
consummation. The practical upshot of this ‘“‘educa- 
tional” system is that every young German is expressly 
trained for war. Defense is an attitude condemned 
as negative, unmanly, fitted for civilian, not military 
life. The young are subjected to a strenuous, unremit- 
ting campaign of morale-building. While mass morale 
is ‘synthetic, artificial, based on habit, coercion, in- 
timidation, uniform thinking and the community feel- 
ing of ‘military socialism,’ the psychological ap- 
proach of the Army is based on the intellect and will 
as well as the emotions. 

The Nazis, utilizing to the full whatever discoveries 
or instruments suited their purpose, have developed 
the “science” of applied psychology, but perverted it 
to the end of building up a state of fanatically war- 
minded people. Once propaganda is unleashed, it is 
aimed not at the intellect but the emotions of the peo- 
ple. No arguments, no facts, no rational appeals, are 
used. By studying the German system of propaganda, 
the symbols that the Nazis exalt, the ideas they revere, 
students can, by a process of recoil, develop their own 
counter-morale. What are the theories of government 
and the political practices of the totalitarian countries ? 
What racial doctrines do they promulgate? Such a 
study is predicated on the assumption that we are not 
afraid of the truth, that we can appreciate the values 
of our own institutions. Nothing would better serve 
the cause of democracy than a comparative analysis of 
totalitarian rule, the nature of fascist propaganda. 

While the bureaus and agencies in Washington are 
busy planning the steps that must be taken if we are 
to win the war, the public and particularly the young 
must be enlightened as to the meaning of each war 
measure. They should be taken as far as possible into 
the confidence of the Administration. The energy and 
the resourcefulness of the young have not been con- 
scripted and converted to educationally good ends. 
Why not make every phase of the war an opportunity 
for education in citizenship, and thus promote morale? 
Is there a need for the rationing of sugar, gasoline, 
rubber? Let the students know the facts. Let the mat- 
ter be studied and discussed. After perceiving the 
necessity for these stringent rationing measures, the 


*German Psychological Warfare. Edited by Ladislas 
Farago. (Committee for National Morale: New York, 
1941), p. 37. The Committee for National Morale believes 
that the most effective defense against the art of propaganda 
is a comprehensive program of knowledge; the people must 
be kept fully enlightened. Convinced of the basic importance 
of morale in the present crisis, it is devoting its time to fact- 
finding research on the major problems connected with morale. 
Educators interested in acquiring valuable material for use 
in the school should get in touch with this pioneering or- 


ganization. 


students can become agents of enlightenment. The 
same holds true of other aspects of our national life 
under wartime conditions. 

Faith in the inevitability of victory, so long as it'does 
not breed a facile optimism and result in a slackening 
of effort, is a valuable asset. The American people as 
a whole are sustained by this faith. That explains the 
concentrated earnestness with which they are address- 
ing themselves to the challenging and still remote 
problem of “winning the peace,” the problem of re- 
constructing the postwar world. The young, too, 
lieve in the ideal of peace; this faith in the inevitability 
of victory, this belief in the ideal of peace, can form 
the foundation for those educational activities meant 
to promote morale. The young badly need direction, 
guidance, the dynamics of leadership. 

However high the morale of the civilian popula- 
tion, the outbreak of war produces an abnormal situ- 
ation. A tolerance must be built up for conditions 
which would otherwise be found unbearable. Teach- 
ers must undertake the task of helping youth to ad- 
just themselves to these difficult conditions, to ac- 
cept the fact of killing and the possibility of being 
killed, without yielding to the panicky impulse of 
flight. The crucial problem facing the adolescent is 
to learn how to control his overpowering anxiety. It is 
this, more than anything else, which undermines the 
stoutest morale. If the emotional strain is great 
enough, there will be a nervous breakdown. When the 
student is subjected to the strains and stresses of psy- 
chological warfare, he is at a loss how to appraise the 
reality of the threats made against him. The war of 
nerves awakens phantasies of fear which cannot be ob- 
jectively compared with any known picture of reality. 

Adolescents are peculiarly at the mercy of their emo- 
tional compulsions. Suffering from few intellectual 
inhibitions, they ignore the socio-economic complexi- 
ties of war and reduce it to absurdly simple terms. 
Personifying Hitler as the Devil incarnate, they hold 
him directly responsible for all the evils and misfor- 
tunes which have befallen the world. They hate him 
with primitive ferocity. Since this war will in the last 
analysis be decided by force, it is questionable whether 
the best way of promoting morale, in the army or in 
the schools, is to inculcate the virus of hate. If in- 
tolerable anxiety is to be neutralized, if high morale 
is to be maintained, if the venom of hatred is not to 
poison the minds of the young, then we must accept 
the advice that Archibald MacLeish, then director 
of the Office of Facts and Figures, gave to the press: 
we must follow the strategy of truth, Why must 
critical thinking and rational understanding be held 
in abeyance for the duration of the war? War is cruel 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Militant Democracy 


By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


not learned that democracy is dynamite. Their 
leaders are either unimformed or they like to pretend 
that our system is flabby, impotent, and doomed to 
failure. They have made it popular in fascist coun- 
tries to regard the democratic manner of life as ef- 
feminate, inefficient, and futile. It is for this reason 
that it must be made clear abroad by force of arms 
that democracy possesses a deadly power to be re- 
spected by even the most frankly militaristic nations. 
Democracy is not soft, unenlightened, or without 
leadership, as our German and Italian critics have in- 
dicated. To the contrary, democracy is an explosive 
agent, wrought out of solid public opinion and fash- 
ioned to break forth vigorously as required by the 
international situation. Metaphorically democracy is 
dynamite and a dangerous commodity for the prop- 
aganda-blinded victims of dictatorship tyranny to dis- 
turb or take advantage of in any manner. 

There is something subtle and elusive about de- 
mocracy that is too difficult for its enemies and antag- 
onists to comprehend. It can be stated descriptively 
that democracy is attached to a long fuse, which is 
late in igniting and slow to burn, but great and ter- 
rible is the explosion when the contact point is reached. 
No ceiling has been placed on information, and there 
is no rationing of ideas. Honest thinking and frank 
self-expression have not been frozen, and we are all 
encouraged to communicate to others our views, judg- 
ments, and convictions. Right here is where some of 
the explosive character of democracy is to be found— 
and not found wanting. 

The Nazis have been advertising around the world 
that they are making heavy sacrifices so that there can 
be a new order created to operate in behalf of hu- 
manity. Making believe that their original desires 
were modest and altruistic, it has gradually been re- 
vealed that Nazi Germany is ambitious to have eco- 
nomic, political, and military control of all the conti- 
nents. The German people have always seemed to 
have been destined to become the scientific, educa- 
tional, and cultural leaders of the human race. They 
have thrived best when applying themselves to the 
problems of the mind, the institutions most closely 
connected with peacetime activities and the techniques 
that are developed by universities and research facili- 
ties. They have never needed the additional land they 


Nz hostile to the American way of life have 
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have been seeking, and they have never proved that 
they are able to collaborate with other races without 
friction and the harsh rule of mighty armaments. It 
would have been much better for them and for the 
rest of the world if they could have confined their 
aspirations within more moderate boundaries. 

The democracies, however, are going to have to do 
something about meeting this Nazi demand for a new 
order. It will take more than an Atlantic Charter to 
satisfy those who have been in some degree sincere in 
their advocacy of a reshuffling of the possessions and 
privileges which certain nations have been enjoying. 
There will have to be a bill of rights for the whole 
world, and the physical, social, and civic advance- 
ment of Asia, Africa, and South America will have to 
be served as well as the ambitions of Europe and 
North America. 

Never have there been any fundamentally satisfac- 
tory adjustments made at the close of the more pre- 
tentious wars of the past. The Congress of Vienna in 
1815 and the Congress of Berlin in 1878 are good 
examples of how not to conduct peace negotiations 
and how not to formulate the terms of a truce. These 
diplomatic practices have been little more than social 
events with political leaders playing with the souls of 
men and bartering away their rights to freedom, com- 
fort, and an opportunity for self-realization. No sin- 
cere effort has ever been made to get down to bedrock 
and to build peace from the ground up. The three 
L’s of a world set free will have to be land, life, and 
law. There must be land enough for all to occupy and 
cultivate. There must be security for human life and 
freedom from the fear of premature and sudden death. 
The American people are going to save their democ- 
racy by becoming more alert, studious, and vigilant in 
a driving crusade to neutralize through intelligent 
statesmanship and military supremacy the high-sound- 
ing promises and bullying threats of Axis nations. 

After the armistice of 1918 a strong wave of re- 
publicanism swept across Europe, with several nations 
reversing their political system in favor of greater 
privileges for the masses. The years from 1920 to 
1930 were literally a decade of democracy. This heart- 
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ening period, however, was followed from 1931 to 
1941 by a decade of despotism and war. Japan be- 
came an aggressor in Manchuria, and Italy made a 
cruel conquest of Ethiopia. Germany seized Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, and the taste of easy victories 
whetted her appetite for wholesale warfare. Seldom 
in history has a nation made such a professional profit 
from the management of her armies, which has low- 
ered the prestige and influence of the democracies that 
have advocated peaceful relationships as the best 
means of prospering. For this reason we are required 
to strengthen ourselves to the point where we shall 
be sure of victory, and the successful culmination of 
this large-scale endeavor must not be too late in being 
realized. We must win and still not sacrifice too much 
of our superior resources—for we are counting on 
these to recover and bolster our prestige throughout 
the world after the war. We must have enougi: vigor 
left to impress the nations that have been conquered 
and to help resuscitate the weaker countries that have 
long been under the heels of Nazis and Japanese. 

Democracy is not only militant and dynamic when 
it is pressed into action in a struggle for survival. 
Great reserve strength is always to be inferred. It is 
plastic and constructive at all times, reaching out to 
new sources of power in the intelligent purposes of 
those who live under its stimulating program of ac- 
tivities. It is not an ism, inflexible, stultifying, or 
destructive of personal pride and individual aspira- 
tion. Democracy is an experimental social science 
pointing towards a fusion of moderated socialism, 
altruistic capitalism, and ethical humanitarianism. It 
is unceasingly sensitive, realistic, and creative of equal 
privileges through the cultivation of unselfish motives. 
It emphasizes personal power of will rather than 
national will to power as represented by the evil deeus 
of the fascist countries. Democracy is a challenge and 
a tonic. The freedom it allows and encourages is an 
inducement for American citizens to live together 
peacefully and to work together efficiently, and in an 
international crisis to match military cleverness and 
preparedness with courageous resolution and invin- 
cible force of arms. 

The full fruits of democracy cannot be harvested 
early. The passing of considerable time is indispensa- 
ble for the working out of the ways and means of se- 
curing the benefits of this way of life. Only those 
who are willing to pay the price of effort, patience, 
and persistent problem-solving will be able to share 
the advantages of this successful and desirable social 
system. It is complimentary to any nation or group of 
individuals to employ the procedures that have long 
been associated with democracy. The more direct 
methods are superficially more efficient, but in the 


long run they involve fascist tyranny. They are not 
wanted in America, because they discourage, impede, 
and obstruct courses of action carefully thought out 
by the common people. At the close of this war we 
shall have to forge a satisfactory peace in the midst of 
the very fires of envy, jealousy, hatred, and murder. 
There will be individual assassinations and purges on 
a large scale. The spirit of revenge will linger, for 
many cruelties have been committed, beyond any for- 
giving or forgetting. Chronic aggressors are going to 
be disarmed while devastated and impoverished na- 
tions will be fed and returned to normal trade relations 
with their neighbors. The smaller and weaker nations 
will be safeguarded against the barbarism and bru- 
tality of the greedy, imperialistic countries. All peo- 
ples will be encouraged to achieve political freedom 
and economic stability. 

Democracy will have to demonstrate its militancy 
by winning a complete victory on the battlefield and 
by setting up temporary protectorates over the Axis 
nations and by putting aviation and trade under inter- 
national commissions, supported by some sort of 
world legion to preserve the peace. Although we op- 
pose force, we must not shirk the crucial responsi- 
bility of restoring the frontiers of the nations that had 
long been trying hard to make a success of the repub- 
lican form of government. The United Nations will 
serve as an effective nucleus for gaining the victory 
desired and establishing the new world order that 
will guarantee the peace, prosperity, and moral se- 
curity of the nations. 

We have every reason to be afraid of peace-feelers 
from the plutocratic class in Germany—overstuffed 
war profiteers who will want to save themselves and 
their possessions after (or before) the fall of Hitler. 
Generals, junkers, landowners, and manufacturers 
will want to be able to share heavily in the reconstruc- 
tion program, and they will use every means to de- 
ceive and defeat the aims and the methods of the 
serious-minded students and designers of the new 
world. Democracy will have many battles on its hands 
even long after the Nazis are overcome and punished. 

From the long-term view democracy is inevitable, 
because it is fundamentally sound and the most rea- 
sonable form of human intercourse and self-preserva- 
tion. Ultimately it will be universal, because peace is 
inherently and logically a major part of the program 
of democracy. Our chief difficulty is going to be in 
planning and administering a system of education at 
home that will inspire emulation around the world— 
a program of education that will fulfill our highest 
dreams of world brotherhood and a lasting peace. In 
order to do this it is necessary for us to know more 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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an impassable barrier against the entrance of an 
enemy on the assumption that, as in the past, the 
enemy would be infantry marching into the face of 


cannon. 

The British fortified Singapore by facing her guns 
seaward on the assumption that, as in the past, the 
enemy would strike from the sea. 

This notion that the past is a safe and sane guide 
is too largely current in political and social life— 
especially so in our educational programs. “. . . to 
be able to view present-day educational problems in 
the light of this historical evolution . . . to see the 
educational service in the proper setting . . . to help 
it solve its many perplexing problems . . . a course 
in history states the problem of the present in terms 
which give them significance . . . .” (Cubberley.) 

It is my growing conviction that our educational 
system—particularly our public secondary schools— 
are so largely conservative, conventional, non-func- 
tional, primarily because our educational leaders view 
education backward. 

In this paper I shall propose an innovation. This I 
make bold to do in the service of the masses of our 
young people who are now obliged to struggle to ad- 
just themselves to most perplexing social situations. 
If our schools are to function in the service of our 
youth, these schools must be freed from the fetters of 
the past; they need to be fashioned upon an analysis 
of the sociological situations now prevailing. 

My proposal will be more favorably received—at 
least less opposed—if I give it orientation by briefly 
exposing what I believe has been the non-functioning 
character of our secondary schools in past years. This 
will emphasize by sharp contrast the proposal I am 
to make. 

Forty years ago a book by E. E. Brown made a 
highly valuable contribution to our educational lit- 
erature. The title, ‘The Making of Our Middle 
Schools,” might suggest that the author was planning 
the construction of the secondary school to serve real 
needs at the time of the making. Quite to the con- 
trary, this work is an historical account of our second- 
ary schools as they grew out of the Grammar Schools 
of Old England; as they grew into our Early Colonial 
Grammar Schools, the American academy and our 
Present high schools. The documentary references in- 


The High School Curriculum 


By JUNIUS L. MERIAM 


HE Maginot Line was intended by the French as * Jumius L. Meriam is professor of education, 
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dicate the accuracy of this history. But this account 
seems clearly to record the commitment of the second- 
ary schools to the task of preserving the principles of 
the past rather than responding to the needs of the 
present. 

This historical account seems to have set the pace 
for the theory and practice dominating our secondary 
schools even into our very present. I wish to be fair to 
these schools in my attempt to throw into bold relief 
the slavish following of custom in sharp contrast to 
my proposal that our secondary schools attend strictly 
to serving youths in their present. 

The author of the volume named above was re- 
sponsible for historical material. Those responsible 
for educational theory and school practice are special 
committees, men conducting school surveys, adminis- 
trative and supervisory school officials—and even high 
school teachers who may be allowed much liberty in 
the conduct of their teaching. The striking character- 
istic of all of these “educational leaders” is that they 
have been, conspicuously, educational followers: con- 
tent to continue custom rather than be courageous stu- 
dents of current social needs. A few evidences of 
this. 

The famous Committee of Ten back in the gay 
nineties insisted upon the continuance of the closest 
relations between the high school and college. Admit 
new subjects into the high school curriculum only on 
the conditions that they be positively so academic and 
disciplinary as to prepare for admission to the higher 
institution. The masses of youth not going to college 
may profit as they can. 

Twenty years later (1913) the National Education 
Association appointed the ‘Commission on the Re- 
organziation of Secondary Education.” And after an- 
other score of years (1932) the United States Office 
of Education issued a report in twenty-eight mono- 
graphs on its “National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion.” While these national investigations were in 
progress, similar studies were being conducted by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, by the Progressive Education Association, 
and other such organizations. 
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of plays and games, singing groups, reading cir- 
cles, dramatic clubs, etc. 

The specialist on social surveys may be called upon 
to increase this list to the very limit of activities in com- 
munity life. The notable work done by Jane Addams 
at Hull House in Chicago is suggestive. 

The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals issued in 1940 eight bulletins presenting 
important studies directed to this very civic-social serv- 
ice on the part of our public high schools. Our present 
World War, tragic though it is, will probably call for 
a very much more united effort for the common weal: 
an overthrow of formality and a substitution of gen- 
uine strengthening of present life. This will come 
about as a result of a thorough-going sociological 
analysis of current life. 

Finally, the practical school program proposed is 
easily administered, provided that teachers are ade- 
quately prepared and supervisory officials prove ca- 
pable leaders. The school-day schedule must definite- 
ly give experience to youth in these two large phases 
of life: namely, labor and leisure. Two consecutive 
hours of strenuous work and two consecutive hours of 
genuine leisure, supplemented by two hours of serious 
study directed upon ways and means of improving 
both labor and leisure activities, provide a six-hour 
school day in tune with real life. 

My proposal is not an empty theory. It is a bold in- 
terpretation of trends toward a genuine social service 
on the part of our secondary schools. The terrific 
world struggle now in progress will effect consider- 
able change in industrial civic-social life. Adult life 
will probably continue to exhibit two classes—the in- 
tellectual class and the manual labor class, with com- 
plex gradations between the two. But aside from these 
gainful occupations these two classes may well become 
one group of citizens. This is the group we should 
have for our 14-19 year old youth. High school stu- 
dents are still too young to be shunted into classes, 
some preparing for intellectual occupations, some for 
manual labor. All should be engaged together in 
labor-leisure, work-play activities normal to youth in 
their present living. 

The very imperfect—even now dangerous—activ- 
ity movement in our elementary schools is suggestive 
of the range of activity studies suitable for a// of our 
high school youth. In the preface, the nine chapters 
and the appendix of Hanna’s book, “Youth Serves the 
Community,” are further suggestions. But this vol- 
ume is initial only. It does not include the great range 
of home activities, social life, individual life, recre- 
ational and leisure activities. The social survey expert 
will render great help, but high school officials need 
not wait for such surveys. They may cautiously begin 
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a new program as soon as they sense the obligation of 
our secondary school to serve all 14-19 year-old youth 
in their present living, irrespective of later years. 


Morale Promotion 


(Continued from page 10) 


and irrational, but it does not follow that our attitude 
towards it must be irrational. 

Never before in the history of the United States was 
there a greater need for constructive educational guid- 
ance, a finer opportunity for educational leadership. 
Youth must know what they are fighting for, and 
know it in a more intimate sense than we commonly 
associate with the mastery of intellectual knowledge. 
This knowledge concerning the war will strengthen 
their faith, and faith will determine how well they 
fight. The romantic conception of war is dying—de- 
stroyed, one hopes, forever. The new attitude to- 
wards the war is one of grim earnestness. Totalitarian- 
ism must be crushed because it is the breeder of war 
and because it stands squarely in the way of demo- 
cratic progress. Our object must not be a peace of 
revenge. The roots of war are not torn up by such 
sadistic methods. They didn’t work in the last war 
and there is no reason to believe they will when this 
war is ended. A cooperative, world order must be 
established, and the question is whether it will be 
established under fascist or democratic auspices. 

Whatever program for morale building we institute 
in the high school, our first step must be to begin 
with the teachers themselves. They are not only the 
conveyors of information and knowledge but also the 
generators of attitude, the seed-bearers of tradition, 
the exemplars of habits and beliefs. Consciously or 
unconsciously, they set the tone of the school. An in- 
stitution is as strong as the personnel associated with 
it. If the teachers have no adequate conception of what 
morale is and what it aims to do, if they have had no 
competent training in the related fields of mental 
hygiene and dynamic psychology, it is obvious that they 
can do little in the way of morale promotion. It is in 
the critical thinking and insight required for the 
crystallization of attitudes and beliefs, and in the 
initiation, organization, coordination, and supervision 
of group activities designed to help win the war, that 
teachers can make a distinctive and eminently useful 
contribution. The alternative lies before us: either we 
drift along as we have been doing, rationalizing this 
laissez-faire procedure as freedom from bureaucratic 
regimentation, or we attempt to plan constructively 
for the future, plan cooperatively and democratically 
so that we may utilize to the full the energy and en- 
thusiasm of youth. 
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California State Colleges 


By JOEL A. BURKMAN 


Ce maintains seven state colleges with an 
annual aggregate enrollment in excess of 18,000 
students served by some 600 faculty members. The 
salaries and academic rank of these faculty members 
are established and maintained in accordance with 
state regulations in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SALARY SCHEDULE OF CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE 
FACULTY MEMBERS 


Salary 
Annual 


increases 


2 of $120 each 


3 of $120 each 
4 of 120 each 
5 of 120 each 


Minimum 


$1,800 


2,040 
2,280 
2,400 


4 of $120 each 
5 of 120 each 
6 of 120 each 


2,280 
2,400 
2,700 


2,400 
2,700 
3,000 


4 of $150 each 
5 of 150 each 
6 of 150 each 


5 of $150 each 
6 of 150 each 
7 of 150 each 


2,700 
3,000 
3,300 


ACADEMIC RANK 


The term “rank’’ designates the academic classifica- 
tion of the faculty member. The titles of Assistant, 
Instructor, Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, 
and Professor are considered relative in degree. Each 
college is recuired to maintain the following approxi- 
mate percentage distribution of faculty members by 
rank: 


PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 
25-35 
20-25 
30-35 
15-20 


ACADEMIC RANK 
Professor 
Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 


The following factors are taken into account in as- 
signing academic rank: academic and professional 
Preparation; contributions to field of learning, teach- 
ing efficiency; value of individual to college; and 
quantity and type of experience. Entirely satisfactory 


* Joel A. Burkman is Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


work and a doctoral degree from a recognized insti- 
tution of higher learning or equivalent preparation 
in an appropriate field are required for original place- 
ment in or promotion to the rank of Professor or As- 
sociate Professor. 


DEFINITION OF CLASS 


The term “class” is used to describe the type and ex- 
tent of the professional preparation. 

Individuals holding a baccalaureate degree or 
equivalent training shall be assigned to Class I; those 
holding the master’s degree or possessing equivalent 
training, to Class II; those having completed one full 
year of postgraduate work beyond the master’s degree 
or equivalent training, to Class IIT; and those holding 
the earned doctorate or having completed equivalent 
training, to Class IV. 

Equivalents for degrees and for the regular full 
year of academic work beyond the master’s degree re- 
quired for assignment to Class III may for classifica- 
tion purposes be recognized on the following bases: 


1. Individuals who do not hold a baccalaureate degree 
but who have completed a minimum of 120 semester 
units of measurable academic or specialized work 
beyond high school graduation shall be assigned to 
Class I with the academic rank of either Assistant 
or Instructor. 

. Individuals who do not hold the master’s degree but 
who have completed not less than 30 semester hours 
of measurable postgraduate academic or specialized 
work shall be assigned to Class II, with academic rank 
of Instructor or higher. 

. Individuals who have not taken the master’s degree 
and completed a minimum of one full year of aca- 
demic work in addition but who have completed at 
least 60 semester units of measurable postgraduate 
academic or specialized work shall be assigned to 
Class III with the academic rank of Instructor or 
higher. 

. Individuals who do not hold an earned doctorate but 
who have completed at least three years of organized 
measurable postgraduate work of not less than 24 
semester units per year beyond the master’s degree 
may when such work has led to high proficiency be 


Rank 
Class Maximum 
Assistant... . I $2,040 
Instructor ... II 2,400 
Ill 2,760 
IV 3,000 
Assistant 
professor..| II 2,760 
3°00 
IV 3,420 
Associate 
professor. . II 3,000 
Ill 3,450 
IV 3,900 
Professor... . II 3,450 
Ill 3,900 
| 
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assigned to Class IV with the academic rank of In- 

structor or higher, provided, however, that: 

a. Except in unusual cases, consideration of equiva- 
lence for the doctorate shall be given only to faculty 
members who have reached the age of 45, and 

b. Other types of attainment may be recognized for 
not to exceed one year of the organized measur- 
able postgraduate work on the basis of: 

(1) A minimum of ten years of highly acceptable 
college or university teaching, or 

(2) Outstanding accomplishments of measurable 
character in special fields, or 

(3) Possession of abilities, skills, and attainments 
far above the average of persons in the same 
field, and the utilization of these character- 
istics in the service of the college; or 

(4) Any acceptable combination of (1), (2) or 
(3), above. 

c. The actual attainment of the doctoral degree shall 
be constantly encouraged. 


PROCEDURE IN THE EVALUATION OF EQUIVALENTS 


1. Each college president shall constantly study his 
faculty to determine the faculty member or members 
most likely to deserve a change in class. 

2. The president shall invite such deserving faculty 
member or members to prepare complete statements 
of academic and professional attainments, experience, 
and other accomplishments. 

3. The president may, if he so desires, appoint a 
special confidential committee of holders of the doc- 
torate from his faculty to study the records of the 
candidate and report to him their recommendations. 

4. When the president is convinced that a faculty 
member has established a valid claim to promotion in 
the class, he shall submit his full report and recom- 
mendation to the state director for final disposition. 


PURPOSE OF CLASSIFICATION 


The purpose of the classification of state college 
faculty members is to provide a uniform salary range 
and equal academic recognition for each level of 
service and responsibility. 


Teacher Examinations 


A challenging statement on the value of objective 
examinations in the selection of teachers resulted from 
the discussion of a special committee of Alpha Field 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, appointed for this pur- 
pose in response to suggestions made by William F. 
Ewing, superintendent of schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and Joel A. Burkman, assistant director of 
education, California State Department of Education, 
and special consultant in preparation of the May, 1942, 


issue of the PH1 DELTA KAPPAN. The committee con- 
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sisted of the following members: George Rice, George 
Kyte, Sherman Brown, Robert B. Abbott, Charles C. 
Grover, Herman Spindt, A. D. Graves, and Hubert 
C. Armstrong. The opinions of the committee are 
summarized below. 

The approach to teacher selection through objective 
examinations has the following advantages: 

1. Such tests may be used as a screening device for 
eliminating those whose intelligence or knowledge of 
subject matter is too low to assure an essential min- 
imum for satisfactory professional work. 

2. Such tests are valuable to teacher-training insti- 
tutions as a basis for indicating the kind of training 
needed. 

3. Such tests are valuable in connection with in- 
dividual counseling of prospective teachers. 

The disadvantages of such tests are as follows: 

1. They are undesirable as administrative devices 
for promotion. This is largely true because such in- 
formation is private and because they do not take into 
account job requirements. 

2. For the selection of teachers they are thought to 
have no greater reliability or significance than the 
training school record already provides and, therefore, 
are in that sense superfluous. 

3. Additional items of information, such as diaries 
or life histories, experiences outside the field of edu- 
cation, personal interests, etc., should be considered 
by both the training school and the employing admin- 
istrator, but in a qualitative sense rather than by the 
arbitrary weight assigned by the number that is the 
total score. In evaluating objective tests and personal 
histories, the administrator should appraise the pat- 
tern or combination or constellation of assets and lia- 
bilities as a total in terms of the person rather than in 
terms of any single quantitative score. 

4. Since teacher examinations provide an easy ob- 
jective method for selecting teachers, there is danger 
that this method may be given more weight in teacher 
selection than the evidence of research data would 
justify. The crux of the error consists in omitting 
judgments of intangibles and immeasurables which 
do, as a matter of fact, greatly influence the effective- 
ness of teachers. Not only is it a matter of judgment 


but also of whose judgment is involved. Good judg- 


ments require (1) ample observations, (2) a specific 
frame of reference, e.g., the position concerned, or the 
teaching situation, and (3) a judge whose own ex- 
perience and standards of value take into account cet- 
tain social objectives. 

5. For satisfactory use of objective examinations in 
teacher selection, three conditions must be met: First, 
reliable standards or criteria should be established. 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Selection Teachers 


By DONALD W. ROBINSON 


HE topic “Selection of Teachers” suggests the 
T cum interesting and significant topic “Selec- 
tion by Teachers.”” How do young men and women 
select teaching as their profession? Has their manner 
of choice any augury for their future success or failure 
in the field? 

There are many indications that the field of inter- 
est in teaching holds many hidden secrets of value in 
solving the problem of selecting good teachers. Edu- 
cators have demonstrated the importance of voca- 
tional interest in many fields, but have been slow to 
recognize it in their own field—education. 

The present study, which involves an extensive 
questionnaire and interview study of the vocational 
histories of a large number of teachers, ex-teachers, 
and prospective teachers, grew out of a conviction 
that a knowledge of how and when and why a person 
selected teaching as his profession might have some 
predictive value regarding his success or failure in the 
field. The study might be entitled “Why Do Teachers 
Teach?” 

“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, . . . ” Though 
daisy petals are not advocated as an efficacious aid to 
vocational choice they would prove as valuable as 
some of the reasons actually offered for the choice of 
teaching. ‘Teachers wear good clothes,”” ‘““My fellow 
teammates in high school were going to a state teach- 
ers college and persuaded me that if I went along we 
could continue to have good teams together,” ‘“Tossed 
a coin to decide,” “Drifted,” ‘Jobs were scarce,” 
“Parental insistence.” Of over six hundred replies to 
date only one has offered the reason that he thought 
his abilities and aptitudes made him likely to be a 
good teacher! 

Although the foregoing examples are isolated ex- 
ceptions, there are dozens who offered no more sound 
reason for their choice of a life occupation than the 
fact that they lived near a state teachers college or the 
vague statement that they had always wanted to teach. 

The need for vocational counselling, though not a 
new discovery, becomes startlingly apparent in the 
replies. Actually five per cent of the teachers in serv- 
ice indicated that their choice of teaching may have 
been influenced by formal guidance received in school, 
while twelve per cent of the prospective teachers (sen- 
iors in state teachers colleges) so indicate. 

The reasons most frequently advanced for the 
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choice of teaching are family influence, influence of 
teachers, always liked school, always wanted to be a 
teacher, interest in my subject field, and fondness for 
children. Significantly, prospective teachers based their 
decision to teach more on a love of books, . subject 
matter, and the academic life than on the human fac- 
tor of dealing with children. There is reason to be- 
lieve that many persons enter the profession expecting 
to find the ivory towers of academic stimulation, only 
to be rudely awakened when they discover that much 
more important and difficult is the personal encounter 
with robust youth that’ must be subtly coaxed and 
wheedled into an acceptance of and appreciation of 
its educational opportunities. Here is a paramount 
task for counsellors—to ascertain that the aspiring 
teacher is fond not only of books and ideas, but of 
child personalities. 

The influence of teachers in inspiring future teach- 
ers sometimes appears in a reverse form. A large num- 
ber of subjects asserted that they were influenced to 
teach by the poor teaching they had received, which 
acted as a challenge for them to enter the teaching 
field and do better. 

One conclusion regarding reasons for the choice of 
teaching appears certain. The most valid reason ap- 
pears to be satisfaction in some previous teaching ex- 
perience. For instance, of the prospective women 
teachers whose interest in teaching has increased dur- 
ing their teacher training course 59 per cent had had 
some teaching experience—tutoring, teaching Sunday 
School, camp counselling, or assisting the regular 
teacher—before they made their final decisions to be 
teachers. Of those whose interest has decreased only 
16 per cent had had previous experience of a teaching 
nature. Of those whose interest has increased 33 per 
cent claim that their decision to teach had been influ- 
enced by some previous teaching experience. Of those 
who report decreased interest only 8 per cent were so 
influenced. 

It must be realized that interest and enthusiasm at 
the time of entering the profession, important though 
they be, do not tell the whole story. Many highly suc- 
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cessful teachers planned to use teaching as a stepping 
stone to something else or entered the profession 
largely by accident, yet stayed to become intensely in- 
terested and highly capable. Interest, if it is to be used 
as a deliberate selective factor, must be measured at 
the time of admission, but interest as a factor in suc- 
cessfuui teaching cannot be measured until much later. 
It is to be expected that the most reliable measure of 
interest will be that which is based on actual experi- 
ence, and it is this fact which makes so difficult any 
plan of initial selection on the basis of interest. 

However the attitudes of experienced teachers may 
be revealing to the prospective teachers and afford 
them a sounder basis on which to form their own 
judgment of the profession. 

Of some three hundred teachers, with teaching ex- 
perience ranging from one year to forty-five years, 50 
per cent report that their interest has increased since 
they started to teach, 35 per cent say it has remained 
constari, and 15 per cent admit a decrease. By far 
the most frequently mentioned cause of the decrease 
of interest among the men is low salaries, among the 
women, indifference of students. Among the other 
dampening influences mentioned are political favor- 
itism, too many non-teaching duties, lack of interest 


and respect from the public, lack of recognition for . 


good work, lack of a future, lack of democratic pro- 
cedures, regimentation, and overemphasis on subject 
matter. 

Most teachers (50 per cent of the men and 85 per 
cent of the women) if they had the opportunity to 
remake their vocational choices would again choose 
teaching. A great many of the men teachers indicate 
that if they had the opportunity to choose again they 
would select either law or medicine, and many of these 
had actually planned to enter one of those professions 
but because uf financial or other limitations failed to 
achieve their goal. This indication that a sizable pro- 
portion of male teachers has a distinctly professional 
aim might point to a healthy symptom of a profes- 
sional outlook within the profession. 

This study is really just begun and all statements 
made herein must be regared as purely tentative. 

And of course no single factor such as interest can 
be evaluated by itself. Interest is simply part of a 
whole pattern of traits and abilities, no single item 
of which is by itself significant. Interest, intelligence, 
personality, etc., none provides assurance of success 
in teaching unless accompanied by a satisfactory de- 
gree of all the others. 


The author of the above article states in a letter to the 
editor, “My ultimate purpose in this study is to prepare 
an extensive comparison of interest reports of five groups 
of persons: (a) prospective teachers, (b) persons who 
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planned to enter teaching, but changed their minds and 


entered another vocation instead, (c) teachers in serv- 
ice, (d) outstanding successful teachers in service, and 
(e) former teachers who left teaching to enter another 
vocation. At present I am experiencing some difficulty 
in contacting a sufficiently large number of persons in 
this last category. Is there any way in which you could 
invite readers to submit the names and addresses of per- 
sons known to have left teaching for some other field?” 
Readers who can supply such information may write 
the author at 393 Lakeview Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Teacher Examinations 
(Continued from page 18) 


So far, no one has established a reliable, valid, and 
satisfactory description of, or measure of teacher ef- 
fectiveness. It appears that there are many ways of 
being a successful teacher and that no one quantitative 
or all-inclusive criterion has been established. Second, 
a reliable measure of traits or capacities must be avail- 
able. Such measures have been worked out in the 
areas of intelligence, subject matter, etc. Third, a re- 
lationship between the criterion and measures of the 
trait or traits must be high enough to be superior to 
other methods of selection. 

The approach to the problem of teacher selection 
by means of objective tests should be made, first, by 
establishing a reliable criterion; second, by measuring 
traits; and third, by selecting traits which are highly 
related to the criterion. As a consequence of failure 
to meet the first requirement, research on measures 
of traits or abilities cannot help but be futile, since we 
have no way of interpreting the measurements we 
obtain. 

In summary, it may be stated that the objective test- 
ing movement is still at the research stage. Encourage- 
ment should be given to the furtherance of research, 
but discouragement should be given to the utilization 
of objective test results until research evidence makes 
clear the significance of such measures as we have in 
terms of their ability to predict successful teaching. 


“Victory cannot save civilization. It can merely pre- 
vent its destruction by one spectacular method. Since 
civilization was well on its way to destruction before the 
war began, success in the war will not automatically pre- 
serve it. . . . Civilization is the deliberate pursuit of a 
common ideal. Education is the deliberate attempt to 
form human character in terms of an ideal... . To 
formulate, to clarify, to vitalize the ideals which should 
animate mankind . . . this is the incredibly heavy bur- 
den which rests, even in total war, upon the universities. 
If they cannot carry it, nobody else will; for nobody else 
can. If it cannot be carried, civilization cannot be saved.” 

—Robert Maynard Hutchins. 
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T A joint meeting of the Chief State School Offi- 
A cers and the Executive Secretaries of state teach- 
ers associations the President of the Chief State School 
Officers was requested to name a committee to draft 
a statement designed to give understanding, impetus, 
and direction to the great need expressed by individ- 
uals in attendance at the National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War for a summary setting forth the 
urgency of more closely correlating the work of the 
schools to the war effort. 

Following is the committee statement. 

It has become increasingly evident that the present 
world conflict has reached such proportions and such 
a stage that every force at the command of the people 
of the United States must be thrown into the war, at 
the earliest possible moment. ‘The time of victory will 
be reduced in proportion to the extent to which we 
fully utilize these forces. 

Education must make its special and particular con- 
tribution to the struggle. Fighting with learning is 
the slogan of victory. To this end certain of the edu- 
cational leadership of the United States has been as- 
sembled in Washington by the United States Office 
of Education 0 consider the contribution of the 
schools to the war effort. 

Because of the close relationship existing between 
the schools and the home, special consideration has 
been given to the place of elementary and secondary 
education as it serves in both the rural and urban areas 
of the nation. 

During the four days, conclusive evidence has been 
submitted by the armed forces of the United States 
and those associated with them that not a moment 
should be lost in the full use of the power of the 
nation to the war effort. Never was there a time when 
educational workers faced heavier responsibilities for 
adjusting the school program to a great national need. 
Never was there a time when these workers might 
take greater pride in the significance of their work, 
never a better opportunity to serve children, young 
people, and the nation. 

The urgency of the situation requires that impor- 
tant adjustments be made in the programs of the ele- 
mentary and high schools immediately. There is not 
time to be overly strict in definitions regarding the 
functions of education. Materials are already avail- 


A statement to the wartime commission concerning the 
work of the schools in relation to the war. 

Developed at the National Institute on Education and the 
War, Aug. 31, 1942. 
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able showing how modifications may be made. For 
the high schools there is strong evidence that college 
admission authorities will be eager to modify college 
entrance requirements to meet the new need as 
brought to their attention by the leaders of the sec- 
ondary schools. 

It is the belief of this committee that modification 
of school programs should provide opportunity for 
curricular, extracurricular, health service and com- 
munity service programs in order that the student 
body may prepare itself to meet the demands of the 
armed forces, industry, and community service. 

Curricular programs to provide for: 

a. Courses in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, gen- 
eral mathematics, and in some cases trigonometry 
where many of the problems will be drawn from the 
field of aviation, navigation, mechanized warfare, and 
industry. 

b. Courses in industrial arts related to war needs 
and with special application to the operation of tools. 

c. Courses in auto-mechanics often in cooperation 
with local garages and farmers with particular em- 
phasis on the repair and operation of trucks, tractors, 
and automobiles. 

d. More practical courses in cooking and sewing 
designed to assist home living. 

e. Courses in physics particularly stressing the 
characteristics of mechanics, heat, radio, photography, 
and electricity. 

f. Teaching units giving increased emphasis 
health in both the elementary and high schools. 

g- Revised social study courses to give a knowledge 
of war aims and issues as well as actual experience in 
community undertakings. 

h. One or more units of study dealing with an 
understanding of the armed forces to provide general 
understanding and lessen the time required for in- 
duction. 

i. Unit pre-flight courses as outlined by the armed 
forces in the larger schools. 

j. Instruction that will give an appreciation of the 
implications of the global concept of the present war 
and post-war living. 

Extracurricular programs to provide for: 

a. School lunches giving special attention to pro- 
viding proper nutrition for the child. 

b. Student assembly programs designed to give 
children an appreciation of the fact that they have a 
definite part in the defense of the United States. 
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c. The contributions of such organizations as Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Junior 
Red Cross, and Future Farmers of America. 

d. Student councils and similar organizations to 
give training to students in the American way of life 
through active participation. 


Health services to provide for: 


a. The correction of physical deficiencies as early 
and as often as is necessary. 

b. Physical fitness programs designed to increase 
the bodily vigor of youth. 


Community service programs to provide for: 


a. Promoting salvage drives, home assistance, farm 
labor, home gardens, and other community under- 
takings. 

b. Cooperating with other community agencies in 
lessening juvenile delinquency which increases as 
homes become broken or disrupted through army 
service, employment changes, or other causes. 

c. Utilizing every occasion to give to parents an 
appreciation of how the schools serve youth. 

d. Developing a feeling of security by teachers and 
others in our ideals. 

e. Cooperating with existing agencies of defense. 

f. Assistance and understanding in consumer buy- 
ing. 
g. Library facilities to make available materials and 
services that will enable the people to make intelligent 
decisions on war and postwar issues. 

The teachers of the United States are faced with 
heavy responsibility in directing the schools’ part in 
the promotion of the war as brought out in a state- 
ment by President Roosevelt to the Conference when 
he said: 

“Our schools, public and private, have always 
been molds in which we cast the kind of life we 
wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, and 
beyond victory a world in which free men may ful- 
fill their aspirations. So we turn again to our edu- 
cators and ask them to help us mold men and women 
who can fight through to victory. We ask that 
every schoolhouse become a service center for the 
home front. And we pray that our young people 
will learn in the schools and in the colleges the 
wisdom and forbearance and patience needed by 
men and women of goodwill who seek to bring to 
this earth a lasting peace.” 


Addendum: That emphasis be placed upon appro- 
priate pupil guidance. 


BUY WAR STAMPS AND BONDS NOW 
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Militant Democracy 
(Continued from page 12) 


about the nature of man as a social being and to be- 
come increasingly familiar with the story of our long 
struggle for human freedom. Every school should 
seek to discover and explain truthfully the causes of 
the current international disorder and the unrest that 
has gripped the world for many generations. And 
just what is the responsibility of democracy in this 
crisis? How can we save the honor and the freedom 
we have long cherished, and more than that—how can 
we help substantially to rebuild the civilization of 
what ought to be a very moral universe? Not merely 
to remember Pearl Harbor and Bataan and to fight 
back savagely, but to carry on the battle for the rights, 
comforts, and happiness of all mankind—this is the 
assignment that a militant democracy will have to 
carry out fully and faithfully—to a point that approx- 
imates our highest social and ethical idealism. 

Only those individuals oppose democracy who fear 
the inroads it might make on theix personal liberty 
and special privileges. Only those students doubt its 
actual and potential efficacy who have failed to com- 
prehend its subtle character and the conditions re- 
quired for a complete fulfillment of its promises. 
Only those citizens who fail to do their share of hard 
work question the ultimate validity and ability of de- 
mocracy to get results in winning the battles of eco- 
nomics, social reform, and international warfare. Only 
those nations that fear democracy’s opposition to the 
greed of their ruling classes stand in the way of the 
spread of this progressive civil and political system 
around the world. Only those:governments that dread 
the changes that democracy would involve resist this 
gradual and geographically widespread movement in 
the direction of national republicanism. Only those 
nationally influential political leaders who foresee 
themselves being removed from positions of author- 
ity cry out against the principles and practices of the 
democratic way of life. Democracy is best understood 
and most sincerely admired for the enemies it has 
made, and when the world awakens to a clearer real- 
ization of the residual power and the irrefragable 
spirit inherent in the democratic system the nearer 
will be the dawn of a day that will herald peace, 
friendship, and creative good-will among the far- 
flung races of mankind. Only a democracy that is 
productively militant and concretely reconstructive 
can make the contribution we are anticipating in the 
present international situation. Only a people who 
are today geared for combat and equipped for success 
can demonstrate to the world the superior merit and 
the victorious quality of a militant democracy. 
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Red Cross Needs Educators 


The American Red Cross will employ hundreds of 
social welfare workers and educators before January, 
1943. These new employees will perform Red Cross 
services to the military units both in this country and 
with the task forces abroad. 

Red Cross workers give counsel to the men in the 
armed forces about their personal and family problems, 
plan and organize recreational activities. They interpret 
Red Cross service to the military authorities. They act, 
to quote U. S. Army regulations, “in matters of volun- 
tary relief and in accord with the military and naval 
authorities as a medium of communication between the 
people of the United States of America and their Army 
and Navy.” 

New professional employees needed include: 

Men: Field directors, to serve at the military and 
naval centers here and abroad to counsel and advise 
men in the service regarding personal and family 
problems. 

Men and Women: Club directors, program direc- 
tors, staff assistants to operate clubs in leave areas 
overseas, some who qualify through executive or ad- 
ministrative experience, others by exnerience com- 
parable to the operation of a large community cen- 
ter, and still others who qualify oe recreation 
training and experience. 

Men: Assistant field directors fe recreation, to 
serve with the task forces overseas, qualified to plan, 
organize, and promote recreational activities such as 
sports, games, social recreation, entertainments, arts 
and crafts, music, dramatics, and game rooms. 

Women: Medical and psychiatric social workers, 
case workers and recreation specialists in military 
and naval hospitals both here and abroad. 


Men and women assigned to the service in this coun- 
try will receive from $135 to $200 per month; those sta- 
tioned outside the United States receive from $150 to 
$275 plus an additional $50 per month maintenance al- 
lowance in military centers and full maintenance in club 
work. Uniforms are provided. Those assigned abroad 
are also provided with certain insurance protection. 

Those interested in receiving further information or 
in making application for a position in the American Red 
Cross Services to the Armed Forces program should com- 
municate with: Personnel Service, National Headquar- 
ters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


(Material for this section of THz Pur Detta Kappan is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editor checks as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate receiving notice of any such errors.) 
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Those interested in a position within continental 
United States only should apply to the nearest Red Cross 
area office. They are as follows: 


North Atlantic Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Eastern Area, 615 N. St. Asaph Street, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 

Midwestern Area, 1709 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
California. 

—The American National Red Cross, 


Personal and Professional 


The reporting of enlistments, special services, and promo- 
tions on the part of the members of Phi Delta Kappa now 
engaged in the war effort is largely omitted from these 
columns simply because we are unable to give adequate cov- 
erage and because the news of today may be quite inaccurate 
tomorrow, due to the rapid shifting of personnel from place 
to place. We trust that the men in service may keep us posted, 
insofar as that is possible, in order that we may have in our 
files the necessary data when the time comes for recognition 
of service rendered by our members.—Eprror. 

ROOSEVELT BASLER* is now assistant superintend- 
ent of Joliet Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege at Joliet, Ill. He was formerly director of cur- 
riculum in the Tacoma, Wash., public schools and 
more recently did graduate work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


MARSHALL G. BATHO has been elected city superin- 
tendent of schools at West Bend, Wisconsin, to suc- 
ceed D. E. McLane, who retired late last summer. 
Mr. McLane had served as supervising principal, or 
superintendent of West Bend Schools, for 37 years. 


HAROLD M. BENSON* has been promoted to an as- 
sistant professorship of business education and named 
head of the newly created naval school typewriting de- 
partment, at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


FRANK A. BEu,* dean of the faculty at Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College for nine years, was ap- 
pointed by the Illinois State Teachers College Board 
in June as the new president of Western Illinois State 
Teachers College at Macomb. He succeeds WALTER 
P. MorGAN* who retired at the age of 70 after 30 
years as president of Western. President Beu also is 
the State Coordinator of Phi Delta Kappa in Illinois. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 
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ALBERT L. BIEHN* is the newly elected superin- 
tendent of Niles Township Community H. S. in 
Skokie, Ill. Dr. Biehn formerly was principal of the 
H. S., Fairbury, Nebr. 


James H. Doucuerty,* formerly professor of 
education at Texas Christian University, is now pro- 
fessor of education at North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 


MITCHELL DreEEsE,* Professor of Educational 
Psychology and Dean of the Summer Sessions, George 
Washington Univ., has taken leave from the Univer- 
sity to accept a commission as First Lieutenant in the 
Air Forces. After completing the Officers’ Training 
School, Dr. Dreese is to be stationed with a Troop 
Transport Command. 


Cuar_es E. GERMANE,* professor of education at 
the University of Missouri since 1925, died on April 
20 after a long illness. He was formerly Dean of Des 
Moines University. 

E. E. HANSON, formerly principal of the Lake Bluff, 
Ill., Public School, is now dean of men, Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers, DeKalb. His successor is GEORGE 
C. WriGHT, formerly principal of the junior high 
school, Blue Island, III. 


Dr. Exvuis HARTFORD,* curriculum consultant for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, has been appointed 
director of the University School of the University of 
Kentucky, the appointment being subject to official 
action by the Board of Trustees at its September meet- 
ing. Dr. Hartford holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
the University of Kentucky and a Ph.D. degree from 
Harvard. He succeeds Dr. J. D. WiLLiaMs,* who re- 
signed recently to accept the presidency of Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va. 


GaRoLD D. Hotstine* has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Teacher Training and Chairman of the Division 
of Education, State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. 
He also serves as Director of the Laboratory Schools. 


Tuomas C. Hory* has been appointed director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, succeeding W. W. CHARTERS,* who retired 
from active duty in that position August 31. Dr. Char- 
ters is now located at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


RUSSELL E. JONAS* is now president of Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. He has 
been executive secretary of the Board of Educational 
Examiners, State of Iowa, and Phi Delta Kappa State 
Coordinator in Iowa. 

E.iza KELLAS, founder and first president of Rus- 
sell Sage College and principal of the Emma Willard 
School, both of Troy, N. Y., has resigned as head of 
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the latter institution. She was succeeded by James L. 
MEADER,* in 1928, as president of the college. 


R. W. KRETSINGER,* formerly vice-principal of 
Fremont High School, is now principal of Central 
Trade School, Oakland, Calif. 


Puiuip C. Lovejoy,* a school teacher and admin- 
istrator by profession and a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, became First Assistant Secretary of Rotary 
International in 1930. After 12 years of apprentice- 
ship under “CHES” Perry, retired, he has been ap- 
pointed General Secretary by the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International. It is also noteworthy that a 
number of Phi Delta Kappa members are serving 
Rotary as District Governors: JuLius E. BoHN, Supt. 
of Schools, Ashland, Ohio; HAwLEy C. Coss, in busi- 
ness, Wadesboro, N. Carolina; FRANK G. LANKARD, 
Dean of Brothers College, Drew University, Madison, 
N. J.; RALPH E. STRINGER, Prin. Robinson Twp. H. S., 
Robinson, Ill.; LinpseEy O. Topp, “educator,” De- 
catur, Miss.; E. L. VAN DELLEN, Attorney, Ventura, 
Calif.; PAuL M. West, Pres. of Sunflower Junior Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Miss.; ARTHUR Wm. Woop, Prin. 
John Deere Junior H. S., Moline, Ill. 


WALTER D. Heap, Headmaster Montclair Academy 
for Boys, Montclair, N. J., is past president of R. I. 
and chairman of international committee on pattici- 
pation of Rotarians in the Post-War World. 


CHARLES R. MANN, president-emeritus of The 
American Council on Education, died on September 
10, 1942. 


L. P. McCaIn* vice president of Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, Spearfish, S. Dak., chairman of the teacher- 
placement bureau, and head of the department of 
earth science, died on June 26, 1942 at the age of 74. 
He was for 51 years a teacher in South Dakota, 39 
years of which were in Teachers College at Spearfish. 


JOHN S. MILLs, president o the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, was formerly dean of administra- 
tion, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisc. 


NorMAN O. Myers.* newly appointed assistant 
professor of education, Department of Business, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va., was formerly a 
teacher in the high school, Grove City, Pa. 


Frep B. PAINTER* has just assumed the position of 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y., his 
former position having been with the State Depart- 
ment at Albany. 


RUTHERFORD B. PorTER,* one of three psychol- 
ogists who pioneered the program of county super- 
vision of special education in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, reports that this program has now been ex- 


tended throughout the state with thirty-five persons 
engaged in the work. Mr. Porter is supervisor of 
Special Education in Blair and Huntington Counties. 


A. O. QuUALLEY,* for 11 years head of the Math. 
Dept. in the Creston, Iowa, Junior College and Senior 
H. S., has been granted leave of absence to teach 
mathematics for the Army Signal Corps, Bancroft 
Radio School, Chicago. 

JoHN A. REULING* became president of North- 
land College, Ashland, Wisconsin, on August 1. Dur- 
ing the past fourteen years, Mr. Reuling has been 
Headmaster of the Normal Training Department of 
Adams College, Natal, Union of South Africa, except 
for the school year, 1933-34 which was spent in study 
at Cornell University. 


JoHn M. Ruoaps, formerly assistant registrar, is 
now registrar of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
succeeding MILLARD E. GLADFELTER.* 


EUGENE RICHARDSON, formerly principal of the 
Pere Marquette school, Ludington, Mich., is now on 
the staff of the Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction in the Certification Division. 


FLoyp A. RoweE,* principal of Collinwood High 
School, Cleveland Public Schools, was formerly direc- 
ing supervisor of physical welfare in the school system. 

JouNn D. RussELit* Associate Dean and Dean of 
Students of the Division of the Social Sciences of the 
University of Chicago has resigned his position as 
Secretary of the Department of Education. He will 
be succeeded by Cyrit O. HouLe.* 


A. W. ScHMipT* has been appointed assistant com- 
missioner for finance in the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, succeeding ALFRED D. SIMPsON,* 
who resigned in April. 

SANDFORD SELLERS JR.* is now with the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
under the direction of Nep H. DEARBORN.* He was 
formerly Sixth Corps Area Educational Adviser, C.C.C. 
with offices in Chicago. 

E. J. Simon,* director of industrial arts and voca- 
tional education, public schools, Champaign, IIl., is 
now administrative supervisor of vocational training 
for the defense industries, with the Illinois State Board 
of Vocational Education. 


A. E. Spouin,* formerly research assistant at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, is now an instructor at 
Chanute Field. 

James R. STEWART* is now instructor in elemen- 
tary education at the University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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BrYAN S. SToFFER, of Doane College, Crete, Nebr., 
became president of Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kans., in June. 

LioypD 5. THOMPSON,* president of the North 
Dakota Education Association and principal of Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Forks, is the newly appointed 
superintendent of the State Training School, Mandan, 
succeeding W. B. MCCLELLAND. 

C. C. TRILLINGHAM* received permanent appoint- 
ment in August as superintendent of schools in Los 
Angeles County, California. He has been serving as 
assistant superintendent and director of secondary edu- 
cation in the county since 1934. He succeeds Super- 
intendent A. R. CLIFTON,* deceased. 


JaMEs HayYDEN TUFTS, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy, University of Chicago, died August 5 of heart 
failure following a brief illness at Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. Dr. Tufts was a member of the original faculty 
of the University of Chicago. He was a profound 
scholar and an active figure in many movements for 
social improvement. His distinction in philosophy 
rested on his studies on the history of philosophy and 
his original approach to the philosophy of ethics. 

RUSSELL URQUHART, * head of the Physical Depart- 
ment of the Y.M.C.A., Seattle, Wash., is now co- 
editor with LYNN RUSSELL, program director of the 
Y.M.C.A., Seattle, Wash., of the Journal of Physical 
Education. 


Joun G. Warkins,* professor of education, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, was formerly as- 
sistant professor of psychology, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


E. I. F. WiitaMs* succeeds ALFRED L. HALL- 
Quest* as editor of Educational Forum, according to 
a recent announcement by the Executive Council of 
Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. Williams is head of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


T. E. WitiiaM* retired from active school work 
on July 1 after completing 15 years as superintendent 
of the Lawrence Township Public Schools in suburban 
Trenton, N. J. 


Roy K. Witson,* director of public relations at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College at Charleston 
for the past five years, has received an appointment as 
lieutenant, junior grade, in the aviation branch of the 
United States Naval Reserve. He has served as secre- 
tary of the Alpha Omicron Field Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa at Charleston for three years and for the past 
two years has been secretary of the Illinois State Coun- 
cil of Phi Delta Kappa. 


B. A. Winans* retired in June as superintendent 
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of schools at Livingston, Montana, at the age of 71, 
after a long period of service to education which be- 
gan in 1889. He was one of the early members of Pi 
Kappa Mu at Indiana University. 


Georce A. Works,* Professor Department of Ed- 
ucation, University of Chicago, became Professor 
Emeritus at the close of the Spring Quarter. He is 
the author of a comprehensive report on rural educa- 
tion in relation to other problems of rural life soon 
to be issued by the University of Chicago Press under 
the title ‘Rural America Today.” 


Meetings and Conferences 


EDUCATION FOR FREE MEN is the theme of the 
22nd annual observance of American Education 
Week. This theme is most fitting at a time when the 
entire world is at war to determine whether freedom 
or tyranny shall prevail among men. 


Sunday, Nov. 8—‘“Renewing Our Faith.” 

Monday, Nov. 9—“Serving Wartime Needs.” 

Tuesday, November 10—"“Building Strong 
Bodies.” 

Wednesday, Nov. 11—“Developing Loyal Cit- 

Thursday, Nov. 12—“‘Cultivating Knowledge 
and Skills.” 

Friday, Nov. 13—"‘Establishing Sturdy Char- 
acter.” 

Saturday, Nov. 14—"Strengthening Morale 
for Victory.” 


American Education Week is a time for a con- 
certed effort on the part of all school systems through- 
out the nation to help the public understand why edu- 
cation is more and not less important as a result of 
the urgency of the war effort. It is a time for inter- 
preting to the people what the schools are contribut- 
ing to the war effort and the part that they must play 
in the peace that is to follow after military victory is 
achieved. 

The National Education Association has prepared 
materials to assist local school systems in the observ- 
ance, among which are posters, leaflets, stickers, man- 
uals, plays, and other materials. Write to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for complete information. 


Wor_p CITIZENSHIP is the theme of the second 
annual observance of “World Government Day” spon- 
sored by the National Peace Conference, a clearing- 
house agency on world affairs. November 11 is the 
date for the observance and those who observe Amer- 
ican Education Week are asked to emphasize “World 
Citizenship” as the theme of the day. Inquiries may 


be addressed to National Peace Conference, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 

OcToBER 1-2-3—Thirty-fourth Annual Conference 
on Public Personnel Administration of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly will be held at Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn. The conference will stress increased importance 
of public personnel administration in wartime. 


Public Schools 


THE AuGuST ISSUE of School Management contain- 
ing the 1942-43 school supply and equipment direc- 
tory and published at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
City, should be invaluable to the busy school admin- 
istrator. 25c per copy. 


GUIDING CHILDREN in Democratic Living, four- 
teenth yearbook of the California Elementary Prin- 


cipals Association, deals primarily with the practical © 


problems of practicing the What, the Why, the How 
of Democracy in the elementary school. Copies may 
be secured through Sarah Young, Parker School, Oak- 
land, Calif., at $1.00. 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER needs to know more about 
the mind of his pupil, in the opinion of Dr. W. W. 
Charters, who recently retired as director of Ohio 
State University’s Bureau of Educational Research. 

The medical student spends fully half of his col- 
lege course in a study of the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the human body—but less than 10 per 
cent of the prospective teacher's time is devoted to 
an understanding of the nature of the human mind. 

Much of the time now devoted to subject matter 
and methods, in the opinion of Dr. Charters, would 
be better devoted to such courses as clinical psychol- 
ogy, nutrition, endocrinology, home conditions, and 
social welfare. He believes there's a trend in that 
direction. 

SCHOOLS ENGAGED IN programs of intercultural 
education will be interested to know that an exten- 
sive bibliography on Negroes entitled Negro Boys and 
Girls in Books has been prepared by Dr. Marion Ed- 
man of the Division of Instruction, Detroit, and a 
member of the State Committee on Intercultural 
Understanding. 

This list includes books about Negro boys and 
girls living in a variety of places and under varying 
circumstances. It also includes stories about Negro 
men and women of outstanding achievement. Finally, 
it lists books which deal with Negro myths and folk- 
lore. It is intended for use for both white and Negro 
children. 

A limited number of copies of the bibliography are 
available. For a copy, write to Mr. Manley Irwin, Di- 
rector, Division of Instruction, Detroit, Mich. 
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How sMALL rural high schools in Wisconsin are 
attempting to adjust their educational program to the 
needs and resources of the rural community is de- 
scribed by Dr. C. E. Ragsdale of the University of 
Wisconsin in a recent bulletin published by The Com- 
mittee on Rural Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago. The bulletin, Rural Community High 
Schools Face Their Problems, is a progress report of 
the Wisconsin Committee on Rural Community High 
Schools, whose work has been supported in part by 
The Committee on Rural Education since 1939. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE DEPARTMENT of Public 
Instruction is already planning for “after the emer- 
gency.” Projected activities include: listing of all 
needed and useful public work projects proposed by 
state, county, and municipal governmental units; a 
similar inventory of contemplated public service pro- 
jects such as Health, Nutrition, Education, Recreation, 
etc.; and the evaluation of these projects into a six-year 
program. 

THE NEW SECOND VOLUME of Book and Library 
Plays, edited by Edith M. Phelps (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 265 pages, $2.25) contains seven- 
teen plays suitable for high school, junior high school, 
grade school, and library audiences. The authors are 
students in classes and library clubs, librarians, and 
book lovers. Costumes and scenery can be as simple 
or as elaborate as desired for the range of the plays is 


wide. 


Language Arts in the Elementary School has just 
been issued as the twentieth yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A. 
($2). The language arts are defined as all those Eng- 
lish language activities, impressional as well as ex- 
pressional, which appear to be necessary or desirable 
in American life. Emphasis has been placed upon giv- 
ing children experience in the use of language skills 
in a wide variety of life-like situations. Attention has 
been given also to diagnostic and remedial work, and 
to special problems of administering and supervising 
the language program. Language arts was chosen as 
the subject for this yearbook because of the apparent 
need for such material in light of the present achieve- 
ments of boys and girls in this curriculum area. 


A well-printed handbook of information about the 
New York State Teachers Association has recently 
been issued under the title Your State Association— 
and You. The historical background of the associa- 
tion, information on its activities, and an enumerazion 
of the services which it offers to members and to the 
public are presented in simple but definite form. The 
financial income and expenditures of the association 
are given in circle graphs. 


THE DRAMA COMMITTEE of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has announced a new service de- 
signed to aid in meeting the problem of the shortage 
of good plays for school production. The drama com- 
mittee will endeavor to examine and give a critical 
appraisal without fee of any original play submitted 
to it. A few of the very best plays will be mimeo- 
graphed and made available at a very small cost to all 
council members. Copyright will be obtained by the 
council. 

In choosing plays, the following trends in student 
opinion might be considered: (1) Boys and girls are 
interested in other boys and girls of their own age. 
(2) They like action and suspense. (3) They are in- 
terested in real things. A little fantasy will go a long 
way. (4) They are just as critical of the inexpert 
use of coincidence and hap as are their 
elders. (5) They like humor, melodrama, and mys- 
tery. (6) They dislike plays with “heavy” love in- 
terest. (7) They like the characters in their plays to 
talk in the free, idiomatic language to which they 
are accustomed. According to an item in the Decem- 
ber, 1941, issue of English Journal, plays should be 
sent Miss Leith Shackel, 3145 James Street South, 

THE DEPARTMENT of Business Education of the 
N.E.A. now has a national secretary, Earl P. Strong, 
located at the Washington headquarters. He will of- 
ficially represent the department in all legislative mat- 
ters in the capital concerning business education, and 
will also direct a staff of clerical workers who will 
handle the distribution of the National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly and the National Business Educa- 
tion News. 


The United States Government Manual covers the 
creation and organization, functions, and activities of 
all branches of the government, and is issued three 
times annually to insure current information. Material 
approved by the departments and agencies themselves 
is accompanied by organization charts and the names 
and titles of the administrative officials. It also con- 
tains a copy of the Constitution, signers and amend- 
ments, a discussion of the powers of Congress, and an 
alphabetical list of senators and representatives. One 
section covers the courts of the nation, and other sec- 
tions deal with the ten executive departments, the re- 
cently organized Security, Works, and Loan Agencies, 
and the independent establishments. There is also a 
price list of representative publications of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the government. A valuable 
feature is the list of executive agencies and functions 
of the Federal Government which have been abolished, 
transferred, or terminated. Single copies cost 75 cents, 
and an annual subscription, $2.25. Orders should be 
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sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


A DIFFERENTIAL of $110 measures the inequality 
of annual expenditures per pupil for current opera- 
tion, between the state with the highest annual ex- 
penditure and that with the lowest. Moreover, there 
are today, in the United States, nearly a million chil- 
dren of elementary school age not enrolled in any 
school, and about half as many illiterates as high school 
graduates. These and other facts, together with briefs 
and bibliographies, are found in Federal Aid for Edu- 
cation. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. 
286. $1.25). The question of federal aid to education 
will be widely debated throughout the country during 
the present school year. 


Man and the Motor Car, widely used high school 
textbook in driver education, has just been revised. 
Consideration of the mental and emotional equipment 
of the individual, as well as the mechanical technique 
of learning to drive, is stresse| in the new edition, and 
more space is devoted to the details of the mechanical 
operation of driving. Sixteen-page sections explain- 
ing the traffic laws and regulations of specific states 
will be inserted in special state editions of the book. 

The textbook now becomes the hub of a six-point 
program to assist teachers in driver education. Other 
items are: Driver Training Procedure—a guide to be 
used in the planning and administration of the course ; 
A Teacher’s Manual ; Driver Testing Devices ; Getting 
Results Through Safety Education—classroom lesson 
outlines based upon typical traffic situations; and a 
National Safe Driver's Test. One copy of each of these 
aids will be furnished with each twenty copies of the 
textbook, which is available at $1.00 a copy from the 
National Conservation Bureau, Accident Prevention 
Division of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, 60 John St., New York City. Quantity 
prices will be quoted to schools and other interested 
organizations. 

A Handbook for Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers, prepared to meet the special needs of the 
individual child, has just been published in mimeo- 
gtaph form (50c each) by the Greenwich Public 
Schools, Greenwich, Conn., of which Maynard W. 
Linn is superintendent. It was written by a commit- 
tee of fourteen staff members of the school system. 
The contents include: a statement of the philosophy 
on which the booklet is based, descriptions of indi- 
vidual differences in children, accounts of ways and 
means of adjusting the classroom program to the 
individual needs of the child, and a useful bibliog- 


taphy. 


A NATIONAL DEFENSE book campaign now being 
sponsored by the American Library Association, The 
American Red Cross, and the United Service Organi- 
zations to provide millions of books for men -< the 
nation’s armed forces and the Merchant Marine. 
The American Merchant Marine Association, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts of America, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, and the Special Li- 
braries Association are cooperating with the sponsors. 

Books obtained in the drive will be used to supple- 
ment library services provided by the government. 
Civilian donors are asked to deliver whatever books 
they can give to the nearest library or turn them over 
to volunteers from the cooperating agencies. The 
central control system, operated by the national head- . 
quarters of the campaign, will assure equitable distri- 
bution of the books. Unbound magazines or news- 
papers will not be handled. Service men and merchant 
sailors will be permitted to take the books without cost 
from libraries in army camps, navy bases, USO clubs, 
etc. No return date will be set, nor will there be fines 
or other penalties for books not returned. Uniformed 
men may return the books at any service center any- 
where in the nation or at off-shore bases. 


A Manual for School Board Members has been pre- 
pared by Leonard E. Meece, assistant professor of edu- 
cational administration at the University of Kentucky, 
“to help board members to become better informed of 
their duties and responsibilities and to increase their 
interest and enthusiasm in the opportunity which 
board membership gives them for constructive com- 
munity service.” 


THE ROMANCE OF RusBBER tells the story of rub- 
ber from its origin as latex in the plantations of Neth- 
erlands East Indies to its use in automobile tires, shoes, 
bathing suits, mattresses, golf balls, etc. Single copies 
may be obtained free by teachers who write to U. S. 
Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


TWENTY TITLES in The National Home Library 
Foundation series that tell the story of our land, our 
institutions, our hopes, and aspirations have been 
grouped as “A Teacher’s Defense Kit.” The kit is 
offered to teachers at $3.50 (regular price, $6) by 
The National Home Library Foundation, Washington, 
D. C. Titles included, among others, are America, by 
Coyle; Who Are These Americans? by Sears; Which 
Way America? by Bryson; Let Me Think, by H. A. 
Overstreet ; Picture of Health, by Clarke; Age With- 
out Fear, by Coyle; Now They Are Men, by McEntee; 
Our Democracy in Action, by Roosevelt; Price of 
Freedom, by Wallace; Other People’s Money, by 
Brandeis, etc. 
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CHANGES IN THE administrative organization of the 
New York State Department of Education have re- 
cently been announced. Under the general supervi- 
sion of George M. Wiley, Associate Commissioner, 
the Regents have delegated to the new Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Supervision, Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, “charge of and . . . supervisory responsi- 
bility for all matters relating to the instructional pro- 
gram in both the elementary and secondary schools of 
the state.” Van Kleeck will work especially with the 
following divisions of the department and with their 
various bureaus: secondary education, elementary edu- 
cation, examinations and testing, health and physical 
education, and school buildings and grounds. 


Colleges and Universities 


AMERICAN CULTURE is breaking up because intel- 
lectual leaders are attempting to “reconcile God and 
the devil,” says Alexander Meikeljohn, pioneer edu- 
cator and founder of the School for Social Studies in 
San Francisco, speaking at a symposium on ‘The Role 
of the Liberal Arts College in American Life,” part 
of a three-day meeting held in his honor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by former students. “Nothing in 
human history is more destructive of human integrity 
than a disintegrating religion. It is that disintegration 
which accounts for the preseat plight of the American 
college, the present plight of American civilization. 
The ruling motives of our schools and colleges are 
not religious, they are political. For good or for ill we 
are committed to teaching by the government. I be- 
lieve, however, that the days of our cultural disintegra- 
tion are rapidly passing by. We know now that an old 
world is dead. And we can see in outline the new 
world which has been as yet powerless to be born. It 
is that new world which gives meaning to education. 

“In place of reasonableness we have set up the prin- 
ciple of ‘intelligent self-interest’ which for sheer devil- 
try of destructiveness surpasses every other use of 
words by which the human mind has ever deceived it- 
self.” 


THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION issued a summary 
of statistics of higher education for the year 1939-40 
in August, 1942. This summary was prepared from 
the detailed report made for the biennial survey of 
education, in order to make these figures available 
Previous to the publication of the complete report. The 
summary includes personnel, income, expenditures, 
and property statistics. The total number of higher 
institutions reporting under each of the classifications 
indicated above was, in order, 1708, 1609, 1609, and 
1440. The total number of staff members reported 
was 131,552 and, students, 1,493,203, of whom 46.2 
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per cent were women, whereas in the summer session 
1939, 59.4 per cent of the entire student enrollment 
were women. The summary states the bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent was conferred on 186,500 in 
1939-40; the masters degree on 26,731; and the doc- 
torate on 3,290. In each case there was a significant 
increase over similar figures for 1937-38. A total of 
1,452 honorary degrees was confetred in 1939-40 with 
all but 170 of these reported by privately controlled 
institutions. 

The income for general purposes in 1939-40 of 1,- 
609 institutions amounted to $571,288,116, of which 
37.6 per cent came from public sources and 35.2 per 
cent from student fees. Educational and general ex- 
penditures of these institutions totaled $521,989,757 
of which 12 per cent was for administrative and gen- 
eral expenses and 53.7 per cent for resident instruc- 
tion. The total expenditure for educational and gen- 
eral purposes and for plant extension amounted to 
$605,754,718. 

The reports on property were received from only 
1,440 institutions for the year 1939-40. Plant and 
plant fund values totaling $2,753,780,163 were re- 
ported with endowment funds amounting to $1,686,- 
282,767. 


COLLEGE STUDENT LOAN FUND: A loan fund of 
$5,000,000 has been authorized by Congress and ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt to assist college students 
in accelerating training for certain war-essential tech- 
nical and professional fields. 

Information has been sent by the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation to all colleges and universities in the United 
States. 

Financial assistance will permit students to pursue 
intensive vacationless study which will prepare them 
as soon 2s possible to meet growing need for tech- 
nicians. Loans were authorized for students in en- 
gineering, physics, chemistry, medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy who are within 2 years of completing their 
work, The new loan program is an outgrowth of rec- 
ommendations by the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission which conducted studies of the 
need of accelerated programs in colleges. 


Two YEARS ARO, Dr. Walter Street, a practicing 
physician in Syracuse, New York, founded an annual 
lectureship in memory of his father, Dr. J. Richard 
Street, who was the first Dean of what is today the 
School of Education in Syracuse University. The lec- 
ture is to be given each year by a member of the 
School's regular staff and it is presented as the open- 
ing feature of the School’s several summer session 
conferences. 

Last year, the first of the series of this lecture was 
given by Dean Harry S. Ganders, the title being Edu- 
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cation for War and Peace. This year Professor Grover 
C. Morehart spoke on the subject, Metabasis. 

Dr. Morehart treated the War as a Metabasis be- 
tween the peace that followed the World War and the 
peace that is to come in the days that lie ahead. He 
contrasted the underlying tenents of the Axis New 
Order with their antitheses in a democracy, or a co- 
operative state, and portrayed the implications of each. 

He said that the basic proposals of the Axis entail: 

1. The separation of the child from the con- 
trol of the family, 

2. Absolute obedience, 

3. A "respiratory system” in the nature of a 
propaganda machine, 

4. Liquidation of the Christian religion, and, 

5. A strong, all-inclusive, national spirit. 

On the other hand, the cooperative state strives for 
the following ideals: 

1. Glorification of the family as a unit, © 
2. Both sides of all questions, 

3. Free religion, and, 

4. The exaltation of the use of reason. 

The lecturer declared, “It is obvious that, to meet 
the changes that will come, our schools must to a 
considerable degree re-orient their philosophy and 
revise their procedures. They must reorganize their 
offerings and, if need be, their personnl, so that they 
may prepare the future citizens to cope with these new 
conditions.” 

STARTING WITH THE AUTUMN QUARTER, Ohio 
State University moved nearly one hundred regular 
university courses, with full college credit, to the eve- 
ning hours, instituting a special school known as 
“Twilight School.” Admission requirements are the 
same as for day classes and the school will conflict in 
no way with other evening classes at Ohio State. 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, University of Colo- 
rado, and a committee of the University of Colorado 
on Public Education and National Defense are issuing 
a series of “Notes on Education and the National 
Emergency” from time to time. The issues contain 
notes on defense activities of Colorado and other 
schools, references to current publications on the na- 
tional emergency, selected bibliographies on topics of 
interest to educators, etc. 


The University of Wyoming, Laramie, was the only 
school in the Rocky Mountain region to report more 
students this summer than last. Thirty-five states were 
represented by students or visiting faculty. Wyoming 
came within eight of breaking all previous records for 
its two-term summer session. Dr. O. C. Schwiering, 
dean of the college of education, is summer school 
director. 
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THE EXPANDING tasks of the federal censorship 
bureau are creating a growing shortage of qualified 


translators, Dr. E. R. Sims, chairman of the romance _ 


languages department at the University of Texas, 
points out. 

The need for persons with a thorough knowledge of 
Spanish is particularly acute, “while there is also a 
demand for translators of French, German, Portu- 
guese, and Japanese. 

Censorship officials have raade a special effort to 
secure University graduates for employment, Dr. Sims 
said, having sent a representative here last spring to 
interview prospective graduates. Recently, two-thirds 
of the University class in advanced Portuguese passed 
civil service requirements in that language, he revealed. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL WORKSHOPS on junior col- 
lege terminal education were held this summer at the 
University of California, the University of Chicago, 
and Harvard University. The third and last of this 
series of workshops will be held in the summer of 
1943. 

Designed to “teach the teachers” so that they may 
adapt the increasingly popular two-year terminal 
courses most effectively to the needs of junior college 
students, the workshops have become specially valu- 
able to instructors during wartime, faced as they are 
with the educational race-against-time. The work- 
shops have been sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges through its Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education and have been 
operating under a grant from the General Education 
Board. 

Directors of the three wo this summer were 
as follows: California—Rosco C. Ingalls, director of 
Los Angeles City College; Chicago—Leonard V. 
Koos, professor of education, University of Chicago; 
and Harvard—Byron S. Hollinshead, president of 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Pa. 


Looking Ahead With Youth is a study guide pre- 


pared by M. M. Chambers for use with the General 


Report of the American Youth Commission, Youth 
and the Fu‘ure. It will be helpful for members of 
classes in secondary schools and colleges as well as for 
discussion groups in clubs and civic organizations. 
Single copies are available from the American Council 
of Education for 25 cents each. 


War and Education 


War is destructive, destructive of young lives, of 
homes, of friendships, of hopes, of ideals. It is destruc- 
tive also of false prides, special privileges, unworthy 
ambitions, decadent institutions. It is a fire that con- 
sumes rubbish and weeds as well as flowers. When it 
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passes what is best in human nature often attains ascend- 
ancy for a time—the pendulum swings from the guil- 
lotine to liberty, equality and fraternity. 

Education in the United States is beginning to feel 
the effects of the war. The incomes of endowed institu- 
tions are declining, the faculties of universities and col- 
leges are being depleted by demands for specialists from 
the Government, teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools, women as well as men, are giving up thir pro- 
fessions to enter war industries or governmental serv- 
ice. Registrations in universities and colleges are declin- 
ing, and colleges and universities are being taken over in 
part by the War and Navy departments. Young men, 
who in times of peace would be finishing their education, 
are driving tanks or flying planes in Australia or Africa 
or Europe or Asia; young women are leaving their 
classes for nursing or work in the Red Cross or to marry 
young men who are about to go overseas. American edu- 
cation is one of the casualties of the present war. 

Statistics from the 1940 census and examinations of 
men drafted for the armed services have revealed some 
disquieting deficiencies in American education as it has 
been in the past. The “little red school houses on the 
hill,” the consolidated schools, the great city high schools 
and hundreds of colleges and universities, supported by 
billions of dollars, have not achieved all the results that 
are desirable. In 1940 there were about 2,800,000 per- 
sons in the United States 25 years of age and over who 
had not completed even one year of school work, or 3.7 
per cent of the entire population in those age limits. 
Both Germany and Japan report an illiteracy of adults 
below one per cent. Of course, one year of schooling 
does not make a person literate in the sense of being 
able to read understandingly and write simple sentences 
about things well within the range of his experience. 
About five years of school work are required for such 
proficiency. In 1940 there were 10,105,000 persons in the 
United States at least 25 years of age who had not fin- 
ished five years of school work. 

Physical deficiencies of men drafted for military duty 
have been found to be so general that standards are be- 
ing lowered. Educational deficiencies, to which not so 
much publicity has been given, are equally serious. This 
is not because educational preparation has deteriorated 
since 1917 but because the requirements of the present 
mechanized war are very much higher. On the average, 
63 per cent of the men now being inducted into the army 
will be used in specialized branches of the service requir- 
ing a substantial background of education, and a con- 
siderable percentage will need mathematics through 
trigonometry and basic physical sciences. Neither the 
general education nor the special training is possessed 
by a sufficient fraction of men called for service to meet 
the requirements. The deficiencies are grave. Enough 
men to make a very large army have been rejected for 
military service solely because they were unable to 
understand simple written instructions. 

In a letter dated August 5, 1942, Lieutenant General 
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Brehon B. Somervell wrote to Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, as follows: 


For some time the Army has wanted to be relieved of the 
added burden of teaching illiterates, although it does want 
to utilize to the fullest extent possible this reservoir of man- 
power. 

There is not the slightest doubt that in our modern mech- 
anistic army, illiterates are not only themselves handicapped, 
but constitute a heavy drag on military effectiveness. The 
upgrading of illiterates to the point where they will be ac- 
ceptable for basic training is a responsibility that the Army 
should not be compelled to assume at this critical time. We 
can spare neither the physical facilities nor the personnel. 

It will be of great help to the Army if registrants can be 
given their basic training for literacy prior to their entrance 
into military service. The practical plans which you are de- 
veloping in collaboration with the Pre-Induction Training 
Section, Civilian Personnel Division, Services of Supply, for 
accomplishing this pre-service training will have not only my 
pond approval but also the complete cooperation of the 

Thus in measured terms characteristic of military 
communications, General Somervell calls on the educa- 
tors of the United States to take up and carry through 
promptly the most important and difficult task they 
have ever undertaken. If they fail to meet this call, not 
only on the level of illiterates, as the Army uses the term, 
but on every other necessary level, they will be unworthy 
of the almost unlimited support they have received from 
the American public for many years. The failure is 
largely theirs; in these critical times the duty of correct- 
ing the deficiency is entirely theirs. If they hesitate or 
prove they are incompetent, the tragic events now trans- 
piring will make it necessary to set up some sort of com- 
pulsion with all its various costs in effort and money 
and with further disruptions of our social machinery. 

In responding effectively to the request of General 
Somervell educators will be preparing themselves for 
the great task of reviewing and probably reorganizing 
public education after the close of the war. They will 
perceive that too often education has lacked any clear 
purpose—that the elementary school has been regarded 
vaguely as preparatory for high school, the high school 
preparatory for college, the college preparatory for grad- 
uate work. They will reflect on their failures as a class 
and on the stupidities of which they as individuals have 
been guilty. They will be ashamed that they too often 
have thought of the privileges rather than the responsi- 
bilities of the caste to which they have belonged.—F. R. 
MOULTON in the September, 1942, issue of A.A.A.S. 
Bulletin. 


MiiraRy SERVICE: Members of Phi Delta Kappa 
in or going into the military service, any branch, should 
inform the national office giving particulars as to the 
type of service and military rank on entrance. The na- 
tional office needs this information for the records. 
Those desiring to avail themselves of the privilege may 
have demit status while in military service providing 
they are in good standing upon entrance. . 
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Fraternal 


Beta EpsiLon Campus Chapter was installed as the 
fifty-third campus chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at the 

College of Education, University of 
NEW Maryland on May 22, 1942. Fifty-two 
CHAPTERS members were initiated as charter mem- 

bers of the new chapter. In order that 
they might enjoy adequate facilities for the initiation, 
it was held at the Emerson Hotel in Baltimore. In- 
stalling officers were National President Ullin W. 
Leavell, National Historian Charles F. Willis and 
Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook. 

Beta Zeta Campus Chapter was installed as the fifty- 
fourth Campus Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at the 
College of Education, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, on June 15, 1942, with thirty- 
two members initiated as charter members of the new 
chapter. Installing officers were National President 
Ullin W. Leavell, District Representative Willard N. 
Van Slyck, and Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook. 


OUR PRINTER writes, ““We have lost eight persons out 
of our organization directly and indirectly because of 
the War. Two of them have been 
replaced and a third new man has 
promised to come to us on Oc- 
tober 12. We are badly handicapped throughout the 
plant because of their leaving, but we are doing every- 
thing we can to satisfy our customers.” 

To this we might add, the national office of Phi 
Delta Kappa, as of October 1, has only two members 
of its staff of six (last March) remaining in addition 
to the executive secretary. Mildred, Ethel, Annabelle, 
and now Jerry, have gone to other work, leaving only 
Margaret, Peggy, and “yours truly’’ on the job. In 
spite of the discouraging reply, “We have no help 
available,” from two near-by large high schools and 
from several employment agencies, we hope soon to 
replace one of the employees. It appears to be a case 
where we must endure for the duration conditions 
which we all recognize as difficult but, we trust, not 
altogether hopeless. 


ENDURATION! 


Beta Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa of the Lou- 
isiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College wishes to correct the recording of the referendum 
concerning the repeal of the “White Clause” which is 
found in Section 1, Article IX, of the 1940 National 
Constitution. Our report, when submitted to the Na- 
tional office, stated erroneously that Beta Alpha Chapter 
voted for the abolishment of the “White Clause.” We 
wish to correct this error and to make it known at this 
time that the vote of Beta Alpha Chapter was unani- 
mous for retaining the “White Clause’’ that is embodied 
in the original National Constitution. 
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The National Constitution and By-Laws of Phi 
Delta Kappa as revised by the last National Coun- 
cil and approved by Chapter Referendum is now 
available at 25 cents per copy. Order from Phi 
Delta Kappa, Homewood, Illinois. 


Education Abstracts 


An indispensable tool for research 
workers, administrators, and stu- 
dents in the field of education. 


Issued monthly during the school year, this 
journal publishes abstracts, reviews, and 
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